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FISCAL YEAR 2016 BUDGET REQUEST FOR 
STRATEGIC FORCES 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 
Subcommittee on Strategic Forces, 
Washington, DC, Thursday, February 26, 2015. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 1:31 p.m., in room 
2118, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Mike Rogers (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MIKE ROGERS, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FROM ALABAMA, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

STRATEGIC FORCES 

Mr. Rogers. I am going to call the hearing of the House Armed 
Services subcommittee to order. 

We just came back from a procedural vote. I think we have about 
an hour before we vote, so I want to go ahead and get started while 
the members may still be walking over from the chamber so that 
we can get as much done as possible. 

This is our first hearing of the 114th Congress, and I would like 
to welcome back our returning members, especially the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee, my buddy, Mr. Cooper. I look 
forward to another Congress working with you and solve some of 
the most technically demanding and most important issues that 
the Armed Services Committee has to handle. 

I welcome our new members here today as well. I won’t go name 
by name, but I look forward to working with each of you as well. 

We have got some important issues to address this year. We 
have a budget request from the President that in some ways is 
among the best we have seen since he came into office, but the 
Presidents request and the Congress makes the decisions, so we 
will see how it comes out. 

To make the best decisions possible, we need to hear from the 
best minds available. No pressure, fellows. We certainly have that 
today. 

I am pleased to kick off our NDAA [National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act] process for the fiscal year 2016 with two witnesses who 
have responsibilities for each of the key facets of the Strategic 
Forces Subcommittee’s jurisdiction: missile defense, national secu- 
rity nuclear weapons programs, and nuclear proliferation and coop- 
erative threat reduction activities. 

To help us understand the policies and programs this sub- 
committee oversees and how they relate to the fiscal 2016 author- 
ization bill, we have the Honorable Brian McKeon, Principal Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of Defense Policy, Department of Defense; Ad- 
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miral Cecil D. Haney of the U.S. Navy, Commander, the United 
States Strategic Command. 

Admiral, you are in much demand by the subcommittee. I appre- 
ciate you making yourself available. 

Mr. McKeon, I know you are very pleased to be returning here 
and I know you look forward to reviewing the transcript. 

I remind my colleagues that at the conclusion of this open hear- 
ing, we will adjourn to a classified discussion in a different room. 

I would also like to make sure that all the members are aware 
that we will have next Tuesday a classified session on next genera- 
tion missile defense technology and capability. 

I do not believe that the world can afford nor can our own secu- 
rity allow U.S. power to continue to recede. If you think ISIL [Is- 
lamic State of Iraq and the Levant] is a threat, I agree with you. 
If you think Vladimir Putin is set on re-creating the Soviet-like 
sphere of influence regardless of what these sovereign neighboring 
countries want for themselves, I think you are right. If you watch 
China literally create islands in the middle of other countries’ terri- 
torial waters in the South China Sea and ask do they feel con- 
strained by anything, I would tell you, I think the answer is no. 

So the question becomes, what are we going to do about it? Are 
we going to provide less funding for the Department of Defense 
than the President requested, which has already sustained literally 
hundreds of billions of dollars in cuts? I don’t believe that that is 
an option that the Congress can seriously consider. 

I hope the witnesses will make very clear today what they see 
as the impacts of a return to sequestration in fiscal year 2016 or 
a budget that funds only the Budget Control Act [BCA] caps. 

With that, I yield for a statement to my friend and colleague 
from Tennessee, Mr. Cooper. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rogers can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 21.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. JIM COOPER, A REPRESENTATIVE FROM 

TENNESSEE, RANKING MEMBER, SUBCOMMITTEE ON STRA- 
TEGIC FORCES 

Mr. Cooper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to work- 
ing with you again in this session of Congress. 

I completely agree with you on the need to end sequestration, but 
I hope that the majority and the minority will be able to come with 
a plan to do that, because right now we are running on empty. 

I would — in order to save time, and look forward to the classified 
session, insert my statement for the record. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cooper can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 23.] 

Mr. Rogers. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McKeon, Admiral Haney, you both have provided prepared 
statements, which I will add to today’s record. Without objection, 
so ordered. And I ask you to briefly summarize those statements 
in 3 minutes or less so that we can turn to questions. 

And we will start with Mr. McKeon, if you would proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF BRIAN P. McKEON, PRINCIPAL DEPUTY 

UNDER SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR POLICY, DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 

Mr. McKeon. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Ranking 
Member Cooper, and other members of the subcommittee for this 
opportunity to testify today. 

In his speech in 2009 in Prague, President Obama highlighted 
21st century nuclear dangers and declared that the United States 
will seek the peace and security of a world without nuclear weap- 
ons, but while we work toward that goal, which he acknowledged 
would not be reached quickly, he pledged that as long as nuclear 
weapons exist, the United States will maintain a safe, secure, and 
effective nuclear arsenal, both to deter potential adversaries and to 
assure U.S. allies and other security partners that they can count 
on America’s security commitments. 

In his confirmation proceedings. Secretary Carter affirmed the 
view that nuclear deterrent remains our highest priority mission 
and, as such, nuclear weapons policy and strategy are an important 
element of our budget request. The request focuses on maintaining 
stable and robust deterrence in a time of geopolitical uncertainty, 
while managing the transition from our current nuclear force to a 
modernized nuclear force. We will manage this transition through 
life extension programs for the warheads, replacing aging delivery 
systems, and enhancements to sustainment and operations of the 
current force. It also includes the funding necessary to address the 
findings of last year’s nuclear enterprise reviews. 

Last November and December, we briefed the committee and 
your staff on the results of the two reviews ordered by then Sec- 
retary Hagel of the DOD [Department of Defense] nuclear enter- 
prise. As we said then, the Department has undertaken a serious 
and vigorous response to the findings of these reviews. Senior lead- 
ers are being held accountable for addressing the issues identified 
in the reviews and we are working to create an enduring system 
of continuous self-evaluation, honest reporting of problems, and de- 
tailed monitoring of corrective actions and their effectiveness in fix- 
ing the problems. 

Secretary Hagel created what he called a Nuclear Deterrent En- 
terprise Review Group to reinforce senior leader accountability and 
asked the deputy secretary to lead the effort. In his final weeks in 
the Department, Secretary Hagel convened the group for one last 
time to reinforce the importance of this undertaking. Secretary 
Carter shares Secretary Hagel’s commitment to holding leaders of 
DOD accountable and to ensuring the real near-term improvements 
in the nuclear force sustainment and morale. 

The President has opted for a nuclear sustainment and mod- 
ernization plan that is consistent with his commitment to retain a 
safe, secure, and effective deterrent for as long as nuclear weapons 
exist. As I said, the plan focuses on modernizing platforms, delivery 
systems, and weapons of our current triad to preserve military ca- 
pabilities in the face of evolving threats. 

It is not, as some have claimed, a nuclear weapons buildup. On 
the contrary, the number of nuclear weapons in the United States 
is the smallest it has been since the Eisenhower administration 
and will continue to go down as we reach new START [Strategic 
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Arms Reduction Treaty] limits. Further, our approach to warhead 
sustainment and modernization will enable additional reductions in 
the non-deployed hedge force. 

The effort to modernize our delivery systems and extend the life 
of our warheads across the triad in our non-strategic nuclear force 
will require significant resources over the next decade and beyond, 
but as I noted at the outset, their nuclear mission is the highest 
priority of the Department and we must prioritize it accordingly. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, we would ask your 
support for the President’s budget in this area, because it protects 
vital U.S. interests. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to be here. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McKeon can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 25.] 

Mr. Rogers. I thank you, Mr. McKeon. 

Admiral Haney, the floor is yours. 

STATEMENT OF ADM CECIL D. HANEY, USN, COMMANDER, 
UNITED STATES STRATEGIC COMMAND 

Admiral Haney. Good afternoon. Chairman Rogers, Ranking 
Member Cooper, and members of the committee. 

U.S. Strategic Command executes a diverse set of global respon- 
sibilities that contribute directly to our national security, and I can 
say with full confidence today that Strategic Command remains ca- 
pable and ready to meet our assigned missions, and our strategic 
nuclear forces are safe, secure and effective. As you know, the cur- 
rent global security environment is more complex, dynamic and un- 
certain than at any time in our history as state and non-state ac- 
tors challenge our democratic values and our security in so many 
ways. 

The nature of strategic threats, weapons of mass destruction, 
space and cyberspace, requires serious attention. We continue to 
see emerging capabilities to include, but are not limited to, the 
modernization of strategic nuclear capabilities, counterspace and 
cyberspace activities, conventional and asymmetric threats, and 
disturbing trends upsetting the strategic balance, giving rise for 
concern not only for U.S. Strategic Command, but for my fellow 
combatant commanders that we team with around the globe. 

Given all of this, including your description of the strategic and 
security environment, the missions of U.S. Strategic Command re- 
main important to our joint military forces, our Nation, and our al- 
lies and partners. 

We remain focused on deterring strategic attack, and assuring al- 
lies by providing combat support to our joint military forces and 
other combatant commanders across the spectrum of their oper- 
ations to support national security and strategic stability. 

Strategic deterrence today is far more than just nuclear, al- 
though it is underpinned first and foremost by our nuclear capabili- 
ties. It includes a robust intelligence apparatus, space, cyberspace, 
conventional and missile defense capabilities, and comprehensive 
plans that link organizations and knit their capabilities together in 
a coherent way. 

Additionally, we are engaged daily in a broad range of activities 
across our other mission areas: space; cyberspace; intelligence, sur- 
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veillance, and reconnaissance [ISR]; commanding weapons of mass 
destruction; joint electronic warfare; global strike; and analysis and 
targeting. These efforts guide my six command priorities: deter- 
rence; strategic attack; providing our Nation with a safe, secure 
and effective nuclear deterrent force; building enduring relation- 
ships with partner organizations to confront the broad range of 
global challenges; addressing these challenges in space, building 
our cyberspace capability and capacity; and anticipating change 
and confronting uncertainty with agility and innovation. 

Achieving strategic deterrence in the 21st century requires con- 
tinued investment in strategic capabilities and renewed multi- 
generational commitment of intellectual capital. 

The President’s budget for 2016 strikes a responsible balance be- 
tween national priorities, fiscal realities, and begins to reduce some 
of the risks we have accumulated because of deferred maintenance 
and sustainment. This budget supports my mission requirements, 
but there is no margin to absorb new risks. Any cuts to that budg- 
et, including those imposed by sequestration, will hamper our abil- 
ity to sustain and modernize our military forces. 

None of this work could be done, of course, without our well- 
trained and motivated people, and I can personally attest to their 
talent, dedication, and professionalism of the team of military and 
civilian experts that man our forces. They represent our most pre- 
cious resource and deserve our unwavering support. 

In these uncertain times, I am proud to lead such a focused 
team, and we are building our future on a strong and successful 
past. And we count on your support, of course, in working together 
with those men and women so that we can ensure that we are 
ready with a safe, secure, and effective strategic deterrent. 

Thank you. I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Haney can be found in the 
Appendix on page 39.] 

Mr. Rogers. I thank you. Admiral Haney. 

And I recognize myself now for the first round of questions. And 
this is for you. Admiral Haney. 

As recently stated by the director of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency at a HASC [House Armed Services Committee] hearing on 
worldwide threats, quote, “the threat to U.S. space systems and 
services will increase as potential adversaries pursue disruptive 
and destructive counterspace capabilities,” close quote. 

Can you provide your perspective on the threat to our space sys- 
tems, and what are you doing about it, and are we properly orga- 
nized in this — in space for our warfighting domain? 

Admiral Haney. Chairman, yes, this is an important topic to me, 
as we have seen very disturbing trends in space from particular na- 
tion-states like China as well as Russia, who have been public 
about their counterspace endeavors and ambitions. We have seen 
direct-ascent, anti-satellite, kill vehicles launched just as most re- 
cently in last summer from China. Fortunately, this time it didn’t 
hit anything, as it did in 2007, creating just thousands and thou- 
sands of pieces of debris, which we are still struggling with, but it 
shows this intent of their investments that they are not very trans- 
parent in sharing their intent with us. 
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Additionally, we see things that they have also put in orbit that 
also is of concern, as well as things on land that are also being 
used to threaten our assets, such as lasers, such as jamming capa- 
bility and what have you that threatens communications, GPS 
[Global Positioning System]. 

With all that, you will find in this President’s budget a plan to 
invest to provide us more capability for command and control. We 
must be able to get better at space situational awareness. There 
are some investments in that regard, and also space control. And 
these investments, including the ability to be more resilient with 
our capabilities in space, is what we aim to get to. 

Mr. Rogers. Great. Would you say that Russia — or I am asking. 
Is Russia, China, Pakistan, are they all building new nuclear weap- 
ons with new military capabilities? 

Admiral Haney. Yes, Chairman, they are. 

Mr. Rogers. Great. 

Mr. McKeon, who is following the U.S. lead in terms of not build- 
ing new nuclear weapons? 

Mr. McKeon. Well, there are a lot of countries in the world who 
don’t have nuclear weapons that are not seeking them, sir, but 

Mr. Rogers. Anybody that does have them that is following our 
lead in not building more? You just heard me mention three. 

Mr. McKeon. I did, but there is probably at least one. I am not 
sure of the answer to, and probably wouldn’t want to say it here 
in this setting. 

Mr. Rogers. With that, I will yield to the ranking member for 
any questions he may have. 

Mr. Cooper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am worried that the greatest risk to our nuclear defenses is not 
at the witness table, and they are fine organizations, but it is on 
this side, because it is my understanding, and I am glad that a 
number of our colleagues are here on both sides of the aisle, it is 
my understanding that the budget for this Congress will be marked 
up to sequestration levels. 

And it is also my understanding that when we do our markup 
for the NDAA, that that will be at sequestration levels, which 
means, in plain English, when the admiral testified that the Presi- 
dent’s budget was sufficient, but probably barely, and anything 
below that is trouble, we will be marking up the NDAA at a level 
$35 billion below the President’s budget. That is just unacceptable. 

And this committee has a great tradition of bipartisanship, peo- 
ple working together for strong defense for America. We have got 
to solve this problem. We really don’t have a lot of time to do it. 
I don’t want to upset, you know, leadership in either party, but this 
is the national defense we are talking about, and there has got to 
be an answer before we mark up, so that we don’t mark up to arti- 
ficially and cruelly and devastatingly inadequate numbers. So 
somehow or another, I think that has got to be the top priority for 
this subcommittee. 

It is not our jurisdiction, it is really no one’s jurisdiction; it is ev- 
eryone’s jurisdiction on the committee that cares about a strong na- 
tional defense. So I am not blaming anyone, but this is a very curi- 
ous situation. I cannot remember a markup environment like this 
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where we will be going in where we will be deliberately below the 
President’s number. 

So hopefully there will be a solution. I don’t have one right now, 
but I feel great urgency in trying to help us and our colleagues try 
to find one. One way to do it would be to find pay-fors that are 
within our jurisdiction. It is easy to try to get another committee 
to pay for stuff, but that would be ruled out of order automatically, 
so we are going to have to find, you know, monies within our own 
jurisdiction. How do we do that? There are only a few areas to go 
to, and none of those are popular. So we have really got a lot of 
work to do just in the next month or two, otherwise, there is a big 
train wreck coming. 

So I appreciate the witnesses being here. I look forward to ques- 
tioning you in the closed session, but the real work has to be done 
by the folks on this side of the table, I think. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rogers. Yeah. I want to associate myself with the ranking 
member’s remarks. Marking up to the BCA levels is not a respon- 
sible thing to do, and I am going to do everything in my power to 
keep us from having to do that. And I also think that the Presi- 
dent’s number is much more responsible and the minimum that we 
should be thinking about. 

With that, the chair now recognizes the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana, Mr. Fleming, for 5 minutes. 

Dr. Fleming. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I want to thank 
the panel. And it is great to see you again. General Haney. 

You know, there has been talk over time over the last 6 or 7 
years I have been in Congress that we go from a nuclear triad to 
a diad, and most recently that discussion came up in Senate testi- 
mony when retired Marine General James Mattis recommended to 
the Senate Armed Services Committee the notion that moving 
away from a triad of nuclear forces, that is, from ballistic mis- 
siles — excuse me — ballistic missiles, submarines, bombers and 
land-based ballistic missiles to a diad of submarines and bombers. 
And so I would love to get your perspective on that. Admiral? 

Admiral Haney. Congressman Fleming, thank you for the ques- 
tion. There have been — I know when we went through the Nuclear 
Posture Review in 2010 all the way through the Quadrennial De- 
fense Review for 2014, a lot of work that is ongoing to continue to 
validate the need for the United States of America to have a triad, 
and I fully support that. 

The responsiveness of our intercontinental ballistic missile force, 
the survivability nature of our submarines, and the flexibility of 
our bombers is exactly what we need our adversaries to have to 
contemplate if they decide they want to escalate their way out of 
a conflict. Thank you. 

Dr. Fleming. And so we want to make it as complex of an equa- 
tion as possible. But did I call you “General”? I am sorry. Did I — 
he just put your name in front of me and I wasn’t sure why. I 
apologize if I called you “General.” I meant to say “Admiral 
Haney.” Excuse me for that. 

But in any event, we want to make it as difficult on our enemies 
as possible, do we not? We want to make it as complex of an equa- 
tion, and at the same time, we need as — to a prior question and 
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discussion, we need to have the most modernized weapons systems 
and delivery systems as possible. Would you agree with that, Admi- 
ral? 

Admiral Haney. Congressman Fleming, yes, I would agree with 
it. Given the existential threat and the nature of the threat, very 
important for the United States. 

Dr. Fleming. Please describe the modernization and sustainment 
challenge of our current bomber fleet. What is your view of the 
President’s request regarding the modernization programs, the new 
long-range strike family of systems, and how those timelines are 
being tackled for the fleet aging out and for when the new bomber 
comes online? 

Admiral Haney. Congressman, our air lag is supported today by 
the B-2 and the B-52 aircraft. The B-52, which was last off the 
assembly line in 1962, will be used out at least until the 2040 time 
period, so it is very important that we invest in a long-range bomb- 
er. We have also had multiple decades of utilization of our B-2 air- 
craft, and as a result, in order to have the strategic and conven- 
tional capability those platforms provide from a global strike na- 
ture and to our joint military forces, it is important that we re-cap- 
italize and move forward as the Air Force is investing in the long- 
range bomber. 

Dr. Fleming. So even at this point where we are trying to get 
the long-range strike bomber up and going, in development and 
eventually on the assembly line, we are looking at current weapons 
system bombers that will be nearly a century old when they are re- 
tired, certainly 80, 90 years old, and they will be flown by great- 
grandsons and daughters, maybe even great-great-grandsons and 
daughters, when they are finally retired. 

Admiral Haney. That’s correct. Congressman. 

Dr. Fleming. Yeah. Thank you. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank the gentleman. 

The chair now recognizes the gentleman from California, Mr. 
Garamendi, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Garamendi. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your serv- 
ice and for being here today, and Mr. Chairman, for calling the 
meeting. 

I am going to follow up on the questions that Mr. Fleming raised 
and stay with it. 

The purpose of the long-range bomber is precisely what. Admi- 
ral? 

Admiral Haney. Congressman, our long-range bomber today pro- 
vides the flexibility to provide adequate capability to our joint mili- 
tary forces from the air, both conventional as well as strategic nu- 
clear capability, as part of our nuclear strategic deterrent today. 

Mr. Garamendi. So it would be designed to penetrate enemy air- 
space? 

Admiral Haney. The capability is designed to penetrate enemy 
airspace. Our B-2’s in particular with their stealth capability and 
our B-52’s with their long-range strike capability. 

Mr. Garamendi. And the long-range standoff cruise missile, what 
is its purpose? 
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Admiral Haney. Today we have the air-launched cruise missile 
that is capable to be carried on our B-52 aircraft. Its purpose is 
to provide that flexible option to our national security apparatus, 
the President, in order to allow another avenue in which, if we 
were in extreme circumstances, to be able to have that capability. 
It is also designed as a deterrent mechanism first and foremost 
such that any adversary that would want to challenge us would 
have to consider 

Mr. Garamendi. Excuse me. 

Admiral Haney [continuing]. That avenue. 

Mr. Garamendi. I don’t want to get mixed up. We have got the 
current missile and the new long-range standoff missile. 

Admiral Haney. That is 

Mr. Garamendi. I am not sure which one of the two you were 
speaking to? My 

Admiral Haney. Well, the air-launched cruise missile is what we 
have today. 

Mr. Garamendi. Right. Exactly. 

Admiral Haney. The air-launched missile will time-out here in 
between 2020 and 2030. It has been under various life extension 
programs and what have you there. The long-range strike option 
cruise missile is its replacement. 

Mr. Garamendi. So it would also be air-launched? 

Admiral Haney. That is correct. 

Mr. Garamendi. And its purpose is to penetrate enemy airspace 
and deliver nuclear weapons as well as conventional weapons? 

Admiral Haney. Nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Garamendi. Nuclear weapons only, as is the current air- 
launched missile, correct? 

Admiral Haney. That is correct. 

Mr. Garamendi. So do we need both the long-range bomber and 
the long-range strike missile to deliver a nuclear weapon? 

Admiral Haney. Congressman, the air-launched cruise missile 
that we currently have will expire, and we need a replacement for 
it, and that is why we need the air — the long-range strike option. 

Mr. Garamendi. I understand that, you said it clearly, but my 
question goes to do we need a long-range bomber to deliver a nu- 
clear weapon into enemy airspace as well as the new long-range 
missile? Do we need both 

Admiral Haney. Yes. 

Mr. Garamendi [continuing]. For that purpose of delivering a nu- 
clear weapon? 

Admiral Haney. We need both. 

Mr. Garamendi. In a classified hearing. I’d like to have an an- 
swer to three letters: Why? 

Admiral Haney. I would be happy to discuss it. 

Mr. Garamendi. Thank you. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank the gentleman. 

Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. 
Coffman, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CoFEMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to continue the point a little bit about the next gen- 
eration bomber. And, you know, given — again, given the advances 
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in precision-guided munitions and cruise missiles and other capa- 
bilities of striking targets, again, can you tell me why it is impor- 
tant to have a next generation manned bomber? 

Admiral Haney. Congressman, one, as our current capability is 
getting older and mature, we will need something to replace it for 
decades to come. 

Second of all, our adversaries are getting more and more capa- 
bility in anti-access and access denial kinds of capabilities, and I 
think it is important from a deterrence as well as from an offensive 
standpoint, being that these bombers are both strategic-capable, to 
be strategic-capable as well as conventional-capable to provide that 
kind of calculus that any adversary would have to think about in 
challenging our democratic values. 

Mr. Coffman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank the gentleman. 

Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Washington State, Mr. 
Larsen, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Larsen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, I have got a September 22 letter that was to the com- 
mittee regarding some issues with regards to costs of the capital- 
ization of strategic arsenal, and it says in your letter, “our planned 
capitalization activities will require close to 10 percent of the DOD 
budget for a period of time, but the cost of losing a credible deter- 
rent capability would likely be much greater, not only in dollars,” 
and so on. 

Ten percent of the DOD budget obviously over any period of time 
is a lot, because a lot of folks are asking for 10 percent of the DOD 
budget in the DOD. So the question I have is, how do you — how 
are you thinking about — how are we thinking about planning for 
that amount of money, for the planned recapitalization? 

Admiral Haney. Congressman Larsen, first I should state, you 
know, that was less than 10 percent, as you articulated. And as I 
look at some of the Congressional Budget Office work that is ongo- 
ing more specifically as it looks over a period of — in the 2020 to 
2030s when we would have to recapitalize the bulk of our strategic 
forces, it’s really in the order of 5 to 6 percent. 

Mr. Larsen. And what is it now? 

Admiral Haney. Today it is less than 3 percent, somewhere in 
the order of 2.6. 

Mr. Larsen. Sure. Okay. So it is a doubling? 

Admiral Haney. Thereabouts, yes, sir. 

Mr. Larsen. Yeah. Three to six. Two and a half to five is a dou- 
bling. And so the plan, then — you and I may not be here then, but 
how are we thinking about the competition for dollars in the DOD 
budget to achieve that? 

Admiral Haney. Well, the competition, I think, is what has to 
play itself out, quite frankly, as my recommendation to the Depart- 
ment, and I think it has been echoed through 2014 and then some, 
relative to the importance of our strategic nuclear capability, a 
time and place where others have modernized their capability that 
provide an existential threat to the United States of America. 

So in order to maintain and sustain strategic stability, it is very 
important that we have that kind of balance. And when you look 
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at over time, even the 2.6 percent, that we are able to take tech- 
nology that was designed and built for the most part in the 1960s 
and 1970s, and the life span we’ve been able to have on what we 
have today, everything from O/iio-class SSBNs [ballistic missile nu- 
clear submarines], designed for 33 years, and we are getting 42 out 
of it. Quite frankly, the question really is, can we afford not to. 

Mr. Larsen. That is the question we have to ask for every budg- 
et item that comes to us, and we don’t have the money for all that, 
so — can you — I don’t know if it’s Admiral or Mr. McKeon, if you 
can — which one is best to answer this. Recently at the NATO 
[North Atlantic Treaty Organization] parliamentary assembly a 
couple weeks back, they had a discussion about hybrid warfare, it 
is nothing new, but it is being talked about with relation to how 
Russia is approaching Ukraine and other areas. Part of that is 
cyber operations. 

And I wanted to — I don’t know which one to ask. What kind of 
investment are we making in cyber operations to sort of perhaps 
fill the gap that the West has or even the United States has to play 
on that playing field as opposed to the other activities that we are 
doing with overflights and such? 

Mr. McKeon. In terms of cyber. Admiral Haney may be best 
placed to answer since the Cyber Command is a subcommand 
under his command. 

Mr. Larsen. Right. 

Mr. McKeon. I can say we are investing a lot in cyber mission 
forces for cyber defense activities in the Department, and a total 
force of around 6,000 people we are projecting toward, but I don’t 
know the dollar figure off the top of my head. 

Admiral Haney. Congressman Larsen, I will have to provide you 
that answer in writing. I don’t have it on the top of my head. I 
know the investment in terms of the number of people that was al- 
ready articulated. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 67.] 

Mr. Larsen. Yeah. So when you do that, I would like the num- 
bers of people and dollars is great, also the use, how it’s perhaps 
either filling a gap or enhancing what we are already doing, espe- 
cially as it’s being coordinated with other elements of our ability 
to act? 

Admiral Haney. Congressman, we are building these cyber 
teams, cyber mission forces, cyber protection teams in order to, one, 
protect ourselves from cyber attacks. We are being probed on a 
daily basis by a variety of different actors. 

Mr. Larsen. The protection side is one thing. What about the 
other side? 

Admiral Haney. The other aspect of it, we are distributing these 
forces out to the various combatant commands so that they can be 
integrated into our overall joint military force capability. 

Mr. Larsen. Yeah. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rogers. I thank the gentleman. 

Chair now recognizes the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Brooks, 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. McKeon and Admiral Haney, when you think about key 
emerging technologies of strategic importance, would you put con- 
ventional prompt global strike hypersonic on that list, and if so, 
where? 

Mr. McKeon. I am not sure how I would rank it, sir. It’s an im- 
portant technology we are trying to develop, as you know. 

Mr. Brooks. Admiral. 

Admiral Haney. I would agree. I would not be prepared to rank 
it, other than to say it’s important that we continue the R&D [re- 
search and development] efforts so we can understand it and then 
be able to provide it as a part of our arsenal. 

Mr. Brooks. When it comes to hypersonic technology and sys- 
tems development, where would you say the United States is with 
regard to our allies and adversaries? Ahead, behind, about even? 
How would you characterize it, the progress we are making versus 
the progress some of our geopolitical foes are making? 

Mr. McKeon. Congressman, I think we would have to get you a 
better answer in the IC’s [Intelligence Community’s] assessment of 
this. I am not sure I would say we were ahead, but I wouldn’t say 
that we are significantly behind, but I am not schooled on the anal- 
ysis on that. 

Mr. Brooks. Admiral. 

Admiral Haney. I would agree. And the only thing I would add 
is in 2013, we had a successful flight and we have had a lot of good 
indicators of where we are with the associated program. 

Mr. Brooks. Based on your knowledge of ongoing development 
activities of the last decade within the Air Force, DARPA [Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency], Navy and Army, how would 
you characterize the current state of conventional prompt global 
strike hypersonic development? Is it progressing as you would like 
to see? Should we put more funding into it, less funding into it, or 
about the same levels? 

Mr. McKeon. Sir, as you know, in the last year, we’ve had an 
unsuccessful test of the program. I think — we’ve had some con- 
versations about this recently in the Department. I was in a meet- 
ing with the deputy secretary and Mr. Kendall not too long ago 
where we talked about this, and the deputy was pressing us on es- 
sentially the question you just asked us, and I think we came to 
the conclusion we have it at about the right level right now in 
terms of the research and development. 

Mr. Brooks. Admiral, is there anything that you would like to 
add? Should we be pressing harder for development, or about the 
same pace, or slower? 

Admiral Haney. I right now think we are in a good spot in where 
we are right now in terms of our investments with conventional 
prompt global strike. 

Mr. Brooks. Thank you for your service. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Rogers. The chair now recognizes the gentleman from Ari- 
zona, Mr. Franks, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Franks. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you both for being here. 
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Admiral, thank you for your service to the country. Always ap- 
preciate your acumen and commitment, and glad it is on our side. 
My first question is for you, sir. 

The budget for missile defense has been slashed by about $7 bil- 
lion as compared to projected levels from fiscal year 2009 and it 
continues on a fairly sharp downward slope, and this is in the face 
of a growing ballistic missile threat to the U.S. and our allies at 
a pace we really haven’t seen before. So I guess the obvious ques- 
tion I ask you, sir, is are you concerned about this trend, and your 
best military advice, should that trend continue? 

Admiral Haney. Congressman, I think when you look at the 
whole, we have made some good — great strides of recent here rel- 
ative to missile defense: one, the European Phased Adaptive Ap- 
proach is on track with the phases we have there, the Ground- 
Based Interceptor [GBI] program, we have investments in the sen- 
sor discrimination kill vehicle, and those things, which I think are 
very important as we go forward to be able to get the missile de- 
fense program where we want it to be for not just now, but into 
the future. 

Mr. Franks. Well, I certainly would applaud the way that the 
military has handled resources that they have had. My question 
was more in line with the budget. Do you think that the decreased 
budget for missile defense is wise from the military perspective? 

Admiral Haney. Congressman, from the military perspective and 
just looking at from my career to where I am now relative to the 
kinds of capabilities we have, I would like to see more confidence 
in our various systems, particularly for the kill vehicle perform- 
ance. I know there is some work going on by Missile Defense Agen- 
cy associated with that and investments associated with it as well. 

So I couldn’t come here and tell you I need another dime in this 
particular area. I think what we have in the President’s budget is 
about the right balance. 

Mr. Franks. So quickly, then, two points related to the phased 
adaptive approach. You know, leaving the last phase, now having 
cancelled that, where does that leave us in terms of any sort of re- 
dundant homeland protection from potential ICBMs [interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles] in the future from a country like Iran? 

Admiral Haney. Well, the missile defense capability is a layered 
capability, includes the European Phased Adaptive Approach, our 
Aegis ships, our ground based indicators, our THAAD [Terminal 
High Altitude Area Defense] programs, et cetera, all in an inte- 
grated fashion, and ultimately I would say our offensive capability 
as a whole as a joint military force is part of that. So 

Mr. Franks. Admiral, my question was — my question, sir, was 
with the loss of that last phase, have we not eliminated redundant 
protection for the homeland of the United States as opposed to the 
original plan? 

Admiral Haney. Congressman, I believe with what we have 
today planned for missile defense is adequate in terms of our in- 
vestment while we have research and development into other 
areas, as issue of homeland defense. 

Mr. Franks. All right. Well, Mr. McKeon, I — thank you, sir. Why 
is it the policy of this administration not to keep pace with the 
threats, and they continue to reduce our ballistic missile defense 
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budget? It seems — you know, I understand the admiral has given 
some very good answers, but I am not sure we are really address- 
ing the question I am asking, is, in the face of increasing ballistic 
missile threats, increasing missile threats, why is the budget fall- 
ing to the extent that it is? Is this just a policy conclusion of the 
administration? 

Mr. McKeon. Congressman Franks, I would say a couple of 
things. Some of the reductions that we have already taken over the 
course of the life of the administration, we are cancelling some de- 
velopment programs that had various risk and unacceptable costs 
and schedule problems. A few of these were cancelled by Secretary 
Gates in the first year, such as airborne laser. 

Overall, we have a tough budget environment, which you gentle- 
men know very well, and missile defense has not been exempted 
from this. So we do occasionally have to make some tough choices. 
Priorities in the budget now are increasing the number of GBIs 
from 30 to 44, focusing on improving the kill vehicle and the long- 
range discrimination radar. We think we have the forces right now 
to deal with the current and projected threat. 

Mr. Franks. Well, Mr. McKeon, I hope you are correct. One 
thing is certain: the original missile defense plan, the third site did 
give redundant protection of the homeland. It does not now, nor is 
it anticipated to do so in the future. And being the father of 6-year- 
old twins, I take that a little personally. 

And with that, Mr. Chairman, I had yield back. 

Mr. Rogers. I thank the gentleman. The chair now recognizes 
the gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Lamborn, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Lamborn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for hav- 
ing this hearing. 

Admiral Haney, thank you for our earlier conversation and for 
being here and for your service. We earlier touched on, but I would 
like to explore in a little more detail, the fact that we are going 
to be purchasing weather information from China and Russia for 
weather over the Indian Ocean, including some CENTCOM [U.S. 
Central Command] areas like Afghanistan. Do you have any con- 
cerns about purchasing potentially sensitive information that 
would go to our warfighters from China or Russia? 

Admiral Haney. Congressman, thank you for that question. As 
we look to the future, I have concerns that we have enough diver- 
sity in our capability so that we are not dependent on one par- 
ticular country that may not be there to support us in the future, 
and I think we have to be very careful with that. So I’m supportive 
of the efforts that are ongoing now, particularly in the weather, 
which we depend upon, all the combatant commanders depend 
upon for our maneuverability and capabilities. And I know there is 
some work ongoing here relative to U.S. weather satellite capa- 
bility. 

Mr. Lamborn. Do you know what the dollar amount is that DOD 
is asking for in the President’s budget for that purchase? 

Admiral Haney. I do not. I will have to — I am not sure if you 
are aware. 

Mr. Lamborn. Mr. McKeon, would you happen to know that? 

Mr. McKeon. Sir, I don’t know the dollar figure. The defense me- 
teorological satellite program, the last satellite is funded and it’s 
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expected to launch, I believe next year, and it is fully funded and 
I don’t think we have any problems with it. Well, there may be 
some final numbers in the 2016 budget, so I have to confirm that 
with you. 

There is a follow-on program we are working on, it’s not a pro- 
gram of record yet, that would come online in the early 2020s, so 
we don’t expect there to be a gap. I am not familiar with anybody 
planning to depend on the Chinese or Russians. 

Mr. Lamborn. Okay. Well, we will have to dig a little further 
into that. Maybe I could follow up with a question for the record? 

Mr. McKeon. Certainly. 

Mr. Lamborn. And lastly. Admiral Haney, we talked some about 
New START Treaty, and I have real concerns about it. I think it 
has many flaws, one of which is the fact that Russian tactical nu- 
clear weapons were not included in the treaty at all. What concerns 
do you have about tactical capabilities in the nuclear weapon field 
for Russia? 

Admiral Haney. Well, I have concerns that Russia has a number 
of non-strategic nuclear weapons in their arsenal and they also 
have modernization programs associated with them, as well as I 
am concerned about their violation of the INF [Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear Forces] treaty with a ground-launched cruise missile sys- 
tem that they have been testing. 

Mr. Lamborn. And I guess I do have a follow-up. 

I was just given some information, Mr. McKeon, and I will just 
read a key takeaway that the Air Force supplied this committee. 
DOD currently does not rely on non-allied international sources for 
environmental data, but may be required to do so as early as 2017 
due to EUMETSAT [European Organization for the Exploitation of 
Meteorological Satellites], E-U-M-E-T-S-A-T’s recent decision 
not to replace Meteosat-7. 

Mr. McKeon. Congressman Lamborn, I am not an expert on 
space, I will be the first to admit it. We have a very capable DASD 
[Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense] for space. I spoke to him 
about this issue in the last couple of days in anticipation of ques- 
tions in this area. I have conveyed what he has conveyed to you. 
So we will double-check whatever briefing from the Air Force that 
you have and circle back. 

[The information referred to can be found in the Appendix on 
page 67.] 

Mr. Lamborn. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I yield back. 

Mr. Rogers. I thank the gentleman. 

What we want to do now is go ahead and recess and go into the 
classified portion of the hearing at this time. They are saying we 
are going to be called for votes around 2:30, but our cloakroom has 
proved not to be very good at predicting those things, so I don’t 
want to keep you all waiting around here if we can avoid it. 

So we are now standing in recess to move into a classified set- 
ting. 

[Whereupon, at 2:17 p.m., the subcommittee proceeded in classi- 
fied session.] 
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statement of Chairman Mike Rogers. Subcommittee on Strategic Forces 

As prepared for delivery (26 Feb 2015) 

I call this hearing of the Strategic Forces Subcommittee to order. 

This is our first hearing of the 114*’' Congress, and I would like to welcome back our 
returning members, especially the distinguished gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. Jim Cooper. 

I look forward to another Congress working with you to solve some of the most 
technically demanding, and most important, issues that the Armed Services Committee has to 
handle. 

I welcome our new Members here today as well. 

I won’t go name-by-name, but, 1 look forward to working with each of you. 

We have some important issues to address this year. 

We have a budget request from the President that in some ways is among the best we’ve 
seen since he came into office. 

But, the President requests, and the Congress makes the decisions. 

And to make the best decisions possible, we need to hear from the best minds available. 

And we certainly have that today. 

I am pleased to kick off ourN-D-A-A process for Fiscal Year 2016 with two witnesses 
who have responsibilities for each of the key facets of the Strategic Forces Subcommittee’s 
jurisdiction; missile defense, national security space, nuclear weapons programs, and nuclear 
nonproliferation and cooperative threat reduction activities. 

To help us understand the policies and programs this subcommittee oversees and how 
they relate to the Fiscal Year 2016 authorization bill, we have: 

The Honorable Brian P. McKeon 

Principal Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Policy 

Department of Defense 

Admiral Cecil D. Haney, USN 
Commander 

United States Strategic Command 

Admiral, you are much in demand by this subcommittee, 

I appreciate your lifetime of service to this country and your willingness to, time-after- 
time, respond to our invitations to appear for hearings and briefings. 

Mr. McKeon, 1 know how very pleased you are to be here today and I know you look 
forward to reviewing the transcript. 

I remind my colleagues that at the conclusion of this open hearing, we will adjourn to a 
classified discussion in a different room. 

I would also like to make sure that all of the Members are aware that we will have next 
Tuesday a classified session on next-generation missile defense technology and capability. 

I have just one comment to make before I turn to Mr. Cooper- who, like me, would 
much rather listen to our witnesses than hear himself speak (it must be a Southern thing): 

I’m not sure I’ve ever seen a time when the world has been as unsettled as it is today. 

So, 1 do not believe the world can afford, nor can our own security allow, U.S. power to 
continue to recede. 
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If you think ISIL is a threat, I agree with you. 

If you think Vladimir Putin is set on recreating a Soviet-like sphere of influence, 
regardless of what these sovereign neighboring countries want for themselves, I think you’re 
right. 

If you watch China literally create islands in the middle of other countries’ territorial 
waters in the South China Sea and ask: “do they feel constrained by anything”? I would tell you I 
think the answer is no. 

So, the question becomes, what are we going to do about it? 

Are we going to provide LESS funding for the Department of Defense than the President 
requested, which has already sustained literally hundreds of billions of dollars of cuts? 

I do not believe that is an option that we as a Congress can seriously consider. 

1 hope the witnesses will make very clear today what they see as the impacts of a return 
to sequestration in fiscal year 201 6, or a budget that funds only to the Budget Control Act caps. 

With that, 1 yield for a statement to Mr Cooper, a man who would probably smile more if 
only he had a better college football team at home. 
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HEARING ON fY]6 BUDGET REQUEST FOR STRATEGIC FORCES 
OPENING STATEMENT 
February 26, 2015 

RANKING MEMBER COOPER 


1 join Chairman Rogers in welcoming Admiral Haney and Mr. McKeon to this 
hearing. 

1 would like to make a few brief points. 

First and foremost, I continue to be extremely concerned about the impacts of 
sequestration. This congressionally-mandated stranglehold on the executive 
agencies, and particularly on DOD, undermines our national security. It continues 
to be a self-imposed risk we should not bear and that Congress should fix. 

Second, we must adequately fund the nuclear deterrent and I support the increased 
investments to ensure a strong nuclear deterrent. We cannot short-change the 
nuclear arsenal. Lack of funding and competent management leading for example 
to having a broken launch control center door for years and fedexing a wrench 
across ICBM bases is incomprehensible. As important, we need a clear 
understanding of what the costs are and how DOD plans to fund and manage 
expensive concurrent sustainment and recapitalization efforts over the next few 
decades. 
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Third, funding is not the only issue. There are clear leadership and culture 
problems. 91 officers were involved in test-cheating, several were investigated on 
drug charges, one of the officers was recently even found guilty of being a gang 
leader, women on a nuclear weapons submarine were illegally being filmed in the 
shower, a STRATCOM Deputy Commander spent 30 hours a week gambling and 
using fake poker chips, and a general officer in charge of our ICBMs exhibited 
erratic and drunken behavior during a trip to Moscow. Several of these mishaps 
were revealed in the press as Congress was assured for months that these were 
isolated incidents that had been effectively addressed. We've had a DOD internal 
and independent study and assessment at the direction of the former Secretary of 
Defense. Can you guarantee that this lack of leadership and deficient culture will 
not continue? The credibility of the deterrent depends on addressing the 
fundamental issues of accountability, responsibility and culture within the nuclear 
enterprise. 

Let us be partners in solving these issues. Thank you for your testimony and 
sharing your insights. 
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Chairman Rogers, Ranking Member Cooper, members of the Subcommittee, thank you 
for the opportunity to testify on the Fiscal Year 2016 Budget Request for Strategic Forces. 1 am 
grateful for your consistent attention to and continuing support of the critical mission of nuclear 
deterrence and nonproliferation. 

SUPPORTING POLICY OBJECTIVES 

In his April 2009 speech in Prague, President Obama highlighted 2 century nuclear 
dangers, declaring that to overcome these grave and growing threats, the United States will “seek 
the peace and security of a world without nuclear weapons.” While we work toward that goal, 
which he acknowledged would not be reached quickly, he pledged that as long as nuclear 
weapons exist, the United States will maintain a safe, secure, and effective nuclear arsenal, both 
to deter potential adversaries and to assure U.S. allies and other security partners that they can 
count on America’s security commitments. 

In his con firmation proceedings. Secretary of Defense Carter affinned the view that the 
nuclear deterrent remains our highest priority mission. As such, U.S. nuclear weapons policy 
and strategy are an important element of the President’s FY 2016 Budget Request. The budget 
request focuses on maintaining stable and robust deterrence in a time of geopolitical uncertainty, 
while managing the transition from our current nuclear force to a modernized nuclear force via 
life extension programs (LEPs) for the warheads, replacing aging delivery systems, and 
enhancements to sustainment and operations of the current force. It includes the funding 
necessary to address the findings of last year’s Nuclear Enterprise Reviews. 

To sustain a safe, secure, and effective nuclear deterrent, we must both maintain and 
modernize our nuclear forces and their command and control systems. The scope of this work 
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necessitates continuing focus, through FY 2016 and beyond. In addition to providing for our 
own defense, U.S. nuclear capabilities strengthen regional deterrence and assure our allies and 
partners. Maintaining credible extended deterrence and assurance is necessary to honor our 
alliance commitments, and support our nuclear nonproliferation objectives. As members of this 
Subcommittee well understand, the Strategic Forces mission extends beyond U.S. nuclear forces. 
It also involves protecting and defending our access to and use of space and cyberspace. 

NUCLEAR ENTERPRISE REVIEWS 

Last November and December, we briefed the Committee and your staff on the results of 
the two reviews ordered by Secretary Hagel of the DoD Nuclear Enteiprise. As we said then, the 
Department has undertaken a serious and vigorous response to the findings of these reviews. 
Senior leaders are being held accountable for addressing issues identified in the reviews, and the 
Department is working to create an enduring system of continuous self-evaluation, honest 
reporting of problems up the chain of command, and detailed monitoring of corrective actions 
and their effectiveness in fixing the problems identified. 

The President’s budget request allocates significant resources to implement 
recommended changes to ensure the safety, security, and effectiveness of the force. But not all 
of the recommendations involve funding. The recommendations fall in several key areas: 
additional oversight to clari fy the nuclear deterrent leadership structure and reduce 
administrative burdens imposed on the forces; increased investment in the nuclear deteirent 
enterprise to improve and sustain current equipment and infi'astructure, and increased personnel 
and training; and improvements in the way we conduct inspections, assure the reliability of our 
nuclear personnel, and provide for security of our nuclear weapons. 
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Last year, then-Secretary Hagel created the Nuclear Deterrent Enterprise Review Group 
(NDERG) to reinforce senior leader accountability and integrate all the elements of the nuclear 
force into a coherent enterprise. Me asked Deputy Secretary Work to lead this effort and provide 
regular updates on the Department’s actions and progress in improving the health of our nuclear 
forces. In his final weeks in the Pentagon, then-Secretary Hagel convened the group one last 
time during his tenure to remind everyone of the critical importance of this effort. 

Secretary Carter shares Secretary Hagel’s commitment to holding accountable the leaders 
of DoD’s nuclear mission, and to ensuring real near-term improvements in nuclear force 
sustainment and morale. With sustained Congressional support and continued commitment from 
the highest levels of the Department - to include the leadership of the services - 1 believe that 
our plan for addressing issues identified in the Nuclear Enterprise Reviews will succeed. 

STABLE AND ROBUST DETERRENCE 

The President has opted for a nuclear sustainment and modernization plan that is 
consistent with his commitment to retain a safe, secure, and effective deterrent for as long as 
nuclear weapons exist. This plan focuses on modernizing the platforms, delivery systems, and 
weapons of our current Triad to preserve military capabilities in the face of evolving threats. 

Our plan is consistent with the Administration’s policy objective of reducing the role of nuclear 
weapons in U.S. defense strategy. It is not, as some have claimed, a nuclear weapons buildup. 
On the contrary, the number of nuclear weapons in the United States is the smallest it has been 
since the Eisenhower Administration. The number of deployed strategic weapons will continue 
to decrease as we approach February 201 8, when we must begin to adhere to the central limits of 
the New START Treaty. Furthermore, our approach to warhead sustainment and modernization 
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favors advancements that will continue to enable additional reductions in the non-deployed 
hedge force. 

The effort to modernize our delivery systems and extend the life of our warheads across 
the Triad and our non-strategic nuclear force will require significant resources over the next 
decade and beyond. But as I noted at the outset, the nuclear mission is the highest priority 
mission in the Department of Defense and we must prioritize it accordingly. 

SUSTAINING THE CURRENT FORCE 

The President’s FY 2016 Budget Request funds sustainment efforts that are needed to 
maintain the health of our nuclear forces. Let me provide a few examples: 

The Air Force recently completed several modernization programs that will sustain the 
Inter-continental ballistic missile (ICBM) force through the mid-2020s. In order to sustain 
Minuteman III through 2030, the Air Force will need to address additional age-related concerns. 

The ICBM Fuze Replacement Program is a joint Air Force and Navy effort that is 
leveraging commonality to increase efficiency and reduce costs. It will help sustain re-entry 
systems flown by the Minuteman III ICBM and the Trident II D5 submarine-launched ballistic 
missile (SLBM), and is representative of a larger effort, encapsulated in the long-term 3+2 
strategy, to leverage potential compatibility and commonality of SLBM and ICBM warheads and 
components. 

The FY 2016 budget funds continued and expanded work on sustaining our SLBM 


warheads. The W76-1 SLBM Warhead LEP is well underway, with production now past the 
halfw'ay mark and on track to be completed in FY 2019. The President’s budget funds an 
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expanded work scope for the W88 Alteration (ALT) 370, to include needed replacement of the 
warhead’s conventional high explosive. After considering a range of alternatives, the Nuclear 
Weapons Council determined to accommodate the increase in program costs primarily by 
reducing surveillance on some legacy warhead systems. 

The Navy is conducting a Trident II D5 missile LEP to sustain it through at least 2042 in 
order to support the e.xtended life of the OHIO-class submarine. This program will also allow 
the Trident II D5 to be deployed on OHIO Replacement SSBNs. 

The Air Force continues to modernize its nuclear-capable bomber fleet to extend the life 
of the B-52 and B-2 aircraft. 

The FY 2016 budget request funds procurement of the remaining ALCM Service Life 
Extension Program kits, and takes other actions needed to maintain and assess that important 
system’s effectiveness. 

3+2 STRATEGY 

The 3+2 strategy remains the Administration’s long-term approach to maintaining an 
effective nuclear Triad at reduced force levels and reduced cost, A total of five nuclear warhead 
types — three interoperable warheads for ballistic missiles, plus one gravity bomb and one cruise 
missile warhead — ^will replace the 1 1 in the current stockpile. This modernization and 
consolidation of warhead types will allow for more efficient hedging and additional reductions in 
the stockpile without reducing the military capabilities we require. In addition, fewer warhead 
types will result in cost savings associated with reduced warhead transportation, surveillance, 
and certification. 
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MODERNIZING U.S. NUCLEAR FORCES 

The Air Force has conducted a Ground-Based Strategic Deterrent (GBSD) Analysis of 
Alternatives (AoA) to study the full range of concepts to recapitalize the land-based leg of the 
Triad beyond the extended service life of the Minutenian 111 missile. The FY 20 1 6 budget 
continues to fund this preparatory work. DoD is reviewing GBSD acquisition planning and 
options for reducing programmatic risk. 

The OHIO Replacement Program, and supporting systems, requires adequate resources, 
of particular concern beyond the Future Years Defense Program (FYDP), and a stable, 
predictable funding profile to ensure an on-time construction start in FY 2021 and to meet the 
deterrence patrol need date of FY 2031. The OHIO Replacement Program submarines will have 
a service life that will enable patrols into the 2080s. This new class of submarines will remain 
survivable even as adversary anti-submarine warfare technology advances and proliferates. I 
want to underscore, however, that we are stretching the current OHIO class submarines to the 
limit, and there is no margin left in the schedule. Simply put, we cannot let the OHIO 
Replacement Program system slip any further. 

The Long Range Strike Bomber (LRS-B) is one of the Air Force’s top three acquisition 
priorities and is currently in the development phase. The Air Force’s FY 2016 budget request 
includes funding to continue the development of an affordable, long range, penetrating aircraft 
that incorporates proven technologies. The F-35 is another of the Air Force’s top three 
acquisition priorities. Like the LRS-B, the F-35 program will deliver capability that is needed 
for both the conventional and non-strategic nuclear missions. The FY 2016 budget includes 
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funding for Block 4 of the F-35 program, in addition to research and development funds for a 
non-strategic nuclear capability for the aircraft. 

The B61-12 LEP is an important early step towards implementing the 3+2 strategy. Four 
existing strategic and tactical variants of the B6l gravity bomb will be replaced with a single 
w'eapon design. In addition, the megaton-class B83 strategic gravity bomb will be retired from 
the stockpile once confidence in the B6 1 - 1 2 is attained. Along with fewer weapon types, the end 
result will be significantly fewer weapons and lower net explosive yield in the stockpile. 

The Long-Range Stand-Off (LRSO) cruise missile will replace the Air Launched Cruise 
Missile (ALCM) as the United States’ only air-launched, long-range standoff nuclear capability. 
Sustaining an effective deterrent against nuclear attack depends on preserving such credible 
response capabilities, including the ability to overcome evolving adversary defenses, LRSO will 
also provide a rapid and flexible hedge against changes in the strategic environment and 
limitations of the other two legs of the Triad. 

A Life Extension Program for the ALCM’s W80 warhead will allow for its use in the 
LRSO. LRSO will be compatible with legacy B-2 and B-52 aircraft, as well as the future Long- 
Range Strike Bomber (LRS-B), As you know, last year, we proposed a three- year delay in 
funding of the LRSO, due to funding constraints affecting both the Department of Defense and 
Department of Energy. This year, we are partially reversing the decision and moving the 
schedule forward by two years. 

The FY 201 6 budget funds multiple NC3 upgrades. The Department continues to 
prioritize resources to address known capability gaps while incrementally building toward a fully 
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modern NC3 architecture that will ensure timely decision-making, and cybersecure, support for 
the President. 


MISSILE DEFENSE 

The FY 201 6 President’s Budget funds the development and deployment of robust 
ballistic missile defense (BMD) capabilities to protect the U.S. homeland, deployed forces, 
allies, and partners. 

For homeland defense, the budget request maintains our commitment to increase the 
number of deployed Ground-Based Interceptors (GBl) to 44 by FY 2017; continue development 
of the Redesigned Kill Vehicle (RKV); and proceed with the development of the Long-Range 
Discrimination Radar (LRDR). When combined with the planned GBl reliability and system 
engineering improvements, these actions will enable the homeland missile defense system to 
deal effectively with the maturing ICBM threat from North Korea and a potential ICBM threat 
from Iran. 

The FY 2016 President’s Budget also reflects the Department’s commitment to building 
regional missile defenses that are interoperable with systems deployed by international partners. 

The Department continues to support the European Phased Adaptive Approach (EPAA), 
which is designed to protect U.S. deployed forces and allies in Europe from ballistic missile 
attacks from the Middle East. We are on schedule to complete the construction of the Aegis 
Ashore site in Romania by the end of this year. The budget request also supports the 
implementation of Phase 3 of the EPAA, to include the deployment of Aegis Ashore to Poland in 
the FY 2018 timeframe. 
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NATIONAL SECURITY SPACE 

As the 20 1 4 Quadrennial Defense Review notes, “military operations depend on freedom 
of access in space, making security in this domain vital to our ability to project power and win 
decisively in conflict.” As the Director of National Intelligence has noted, adversaries are 
moving aggressively to deny these advantages to the United States. To address these concerns, 
the Department conducted a portfolio-wide review of our space systems focusing on how we 
assure U.S. space capabilities in light of these future threats. The result was a significant 
adjustment in our FY 2016 space portfolio. 

In accordance with the Review's findings and recommendations, FY 2016 investments 
aim first and foremost to improve the resilience and mission assurance of U.S. space assets. 
These changes are reflected in several key program initiatives that increase funding for current 
and new space initiatives and the continuation of future follow-on systems to support the 
warfigliter and achieve assured space objectives. Some specific strategic initiatives to this end 
include assuring access to space through the development of domestically-sourced space launch 
services; upgrading space situational awareness (SSA) and space control capabilities to better 
identify, characterize, and address threats in the space environment; and enhancing the Global 
Positioning System (GPS) architecture. These adjustments amount to a new investments of over 
$5 billion across the portfolio over the FYDP. 

NONPROLIFERATION 

As the new National Security Strategy says, “No threat poses as grave a danger to our 
security and well-being as the potential use of nuclear weapons and materials by iiTesponsible 
states or terrorists. . .Vigilance is required to stop countries and non-state actors from developing 
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or acquiring nuclear, chemical, or biological weapons, or the materials to build them.” Weapons 
of Mass Destruction (WMD) proliferation risks are more difficult to mitigate than ever before. 
Our increasingly interconnected world makes WMD-related knowledge and technology more 
readily available to those seeking to do harm to the United States and our interests abroad. 

The Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, the Chemical Weapons Convention, and the 
Biological Weapons Convention (BWC) are key elements of the international nonproliferation 
architecture. DoD will continue to work with the Department of State to support and strengthen 
these regimes. 

DoD’s Cooperative Threat Reduction (CTR) Program is the most comprehensive tool to 
prevent WMD risks from becoming concrete threats against the Homeland. The CTR Program 
has a decades-long track record of working with foreign partners to destroy existing WMD, most 
recently leading the successful efforts to eliminate Syrian and Libyan chemical weapons. Our 
mission for the CTR Program in FY 20 1 6 will continue efforts to make dangerous nuclear, 
chemical, and biological materials more difficult for bad actors to acquire; and to enable foreign 
partners to detect, interdict, analyze, and safely eliminate nuclear, chemical, and biological 
threats on their own soil. 

MEETING TODAY’S CHALLENGES AND EMERGING THREATS 

Together with our Allies and partners, we face a number of challenges, both persistent 
and evolving. These include preventing the emergence of a nuclear-armed Iran, containing the 
threat of a belligerent North Korea, maintaining strategic stability with China as well as Russia, 
and maintaining the strength and credibility of U.S. extended deterrence and assurance in NATO 
and Asia. 
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Russia’s recent behavior currently poses one of our most pressing and evolving strategic 
challenges - challenges felt across the strategic forces mission space. We are confronted with 
Russia’s occupation of Crimea, continuing Russian aggression in eastern Ukraine, Russia’s 
increasingly aggressive nuclear posturing and threats, including the prospect of nuclear weapons 
in Crimea, and its violation of the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty. 

The Administration’s response to Russia’s actions must be integrated across all 
instruments of national power, including diplomatic, economic, and military. Our strategy must 
serve and be guided by the vital interests of the United States and our allies. 

We need not respond symmetrically to every Russian provocation. In particular, there is 
currently no need to expand the role for U.S. nuclear weapons, or to change our nuclear posture. 
Our modernization plan was specifically designed to hedge against geopolitical risk, including 
increasing strategic competition with Russia. It does so by sustaining a full Triad that offers a 
range of capabilities that underwrite strategic stability and serve to convince Russia and other 
potential adversaries that they cannot escalate their way out of a failed conventional aggression. 

We do not want to find ourselves engaged in an escalatory action/reaction cycle as a 
result of Russia’s violation of the INF Treaty. We will continue to press Russia to return to 
compliance with the Treaty, while at the same time preparing responses to prevent Russia from 
gaining a significant military advantage from its violation and to protect the security interests of 
the United States and our allies. We will continue to work together with Russia on implementing 
the New START Treaty, while remaining vigilant with respect to ongoing treaty verification 
activities. 
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CONCLUSION 

The President’s FY 2016 Budget Request supports our nuclear, nonproliferation, and 
space strategies for defending U.S. vital interests. It increases funding for sustaining and 
modernizing our nuclear forces to ensure a safe, secure, and effective deterrent for as long as 
nuclear weapons exist. Those same capabilities that provide for our defense also extend 
deterrence to, and assure, U.S. allies and partners, contributing in turn to our nonproliferation 
policy objectives. Sustaining stable and robust nuclear deterrence allows a steady approach to 
the persistent and evolving strategic challenges we face today and will face in the years to come. 
We request the Committee’s support for this budget. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today. I look forward to your 
questions. 
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broad range of regional and functional issues. 



Mr. McKeon served as a law clerk to U.S. District Judge Robert G. Doumar of foe Eastern 
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Mr, McKeon received a B.A, in Government and International Studies from foe University of Notre Dame and a J.D, from foe 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chaiitnan and distinguished members of the committee, I am honored to join you 
today. I appreciate the opportunity to testify about the posture of United States strategic forces, 
my assessment of the President’s Fiscal Year 16 (FY16) Budget, and how United States Strategic 
Command (USSTRATCOM) is confronting today’s complex global security environment. I am 
also pleased to be here w'ith Principal Deputy Under Secretary of Defense for Policy Brian 
McKeon. 1 thank Congress and this committee tor your support to our Nation’s defense. 

I am pleased to report that USSTRATCOM remains capable and ready to meet our 
assigned missions and that the Nation’s strategic nuclear deterrent force remains safe, secure, 
and effective. USSTRATCOM is focused on deterring strategic attack and providing assurance 
to our allies while providing combat support to our Joint Military Forces and other Combatant 
Commands across the spectrum of their operations to support national security and strategic 
stability. While executing our global responsibilities, we made progress toward forging enduring 
partnerships with agencies and organizations across the U.S. government, commercial industry, 
and Allied nations. We took part in a number of vigorous exercises and thought-provoking 
wargames, and we participated in and conducted penetrating reviews of our nuclear enterprise. 

Having traveled extensively to meet first-hand the men and women who cany out and 
support our strategic missions, I can personally attest to the talent, dedication and 
professionalism of the military and civilian personnel conducting these missions. Without doubt, 
our success to date is largely due to those who dedicate themselves to national security in spite of 
uncertainty and resource challenges, I want to publicly acknowledge their service and devotion 
to duty and country. 

Today’s complex and dangerous global security environment demands that we properly 
sustain and modernize our strategic capabilities. The President’s FY16 Budget strikes a 
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responsible balance between national priorities and fiscal realities, and begins to reduce some of 
the risk we have accumulated because of deferred maintenance and sustainment as we pursue 
modernization. This budget supports my mission requirements, but I remain concerned that if 
we do not receive relief from the Budget Control Act, we will experience significant risk in 
providing the U.S. with the strategic capabilities it needs. We cannot as a Nation afford to 
underfund these vital missions. 

GLOBAL SECURITY ENVIRONMENT 

The world today remains complex, dynamic, and uncertain. The military capabilities of 
nation states and non-state actors are improving across all domains. Nations around the world 
continue to execute long-term military modernization programs, including capabilities that pose 
an existential threat to the United States. Additionally, non-state actors show increasing ability 
to strategically impact worldwide stability and the security of the U.S. and our key allies. 

Nuclear weapon ambitions and nuclear, chemical and biological technologies proliferation 
continue, increasing the risk that others will resort to Weapons of Mass Destruction (WMD) 
coercion in regional crises or WMD use in future conflicts. 

Russia took a number of troubling actions in 2014: intrasions into Ukraine, to include the 
attempted annexation of Crimea, violation of the Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces Treaty, 
long-range bomber flights penetrating U.S. and Allied defensive zones, and strategic force 
exercises conducted in the midst of the Ukraine crisis. Russia has pursued more than a decade of 
investments and modernization across their strategic nuclear forces, Russia also has significant 
cyber capability, as evidenced by events in Estonia, Georgia and Ukraine. Russia has also 
publicly stated they are developing non-nuclear precision-strike, cyber and counter-space 
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capabilities, and Russian leaders openly maintain that they possess anti-satellite weapons and 
conduct anti-satellite research. 

China is increasingly using low intensity coercion to advance its near abroad agenda with 
respect to sovereignty disputes. Combined with an overall lack of military transparency, its 
investment in capabilities such as counterspace technologies raises questions about China’s 
global aspirations. According to the International Monetary Fund, China’s gross purchasing 
power recently exceeded our own for the first time. China is using that wealth to modernize its 
strategic forces by enhancing existing silo-based ICBMs, conducting flight tests of a new mobile 
missile, and developing a follow-on mobile system capable of carrying multiple warheads. 
Strategic modernization extends to naval capabilities as China continues testing and integration 
of new ballistic missile submarines, their first sea-based strategic nuclear deterrent. China is also 
developing multi-dimensional space capabilities supporting their access-denial campaign. With 
more than 60 nations operating satellites in space, China needs to be more forthcoming about 
missile tests that appear to be more focused on the development of destructive space weapons. 
China has also made headlines associated with exploitation of computer networks. 

Other states such as North Korea, Iran, and Pakistan are working to advance their 
strategic capabilities. North Korea in particular continues work to advance their nuclear 
ambitions, to include conducting multiple nuclear tests and claiming a miniaturized warhead 
capable of delivery by ballistic missile. At the same time. North Korea continues to advance its 
ballistic missile capability, including the development of a new road-mobile ballistic missile and 
a submarine-launched ballistic missile; and develop its offensive cyber capabilities. 

We remain concerned about Iran’s nuclear activities and as a government remain 
dedicated to preventing them from acquiring a nuclear weapon. 1 remain hopeful that the P5- 
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plus-1 negotiations will have the desired effect. Like North Korea, there are also public 
examples of Iran’s cyber activities and capabilities. 

Ungoverned or ineffectively governed regions remain incubators for those who seek to 
attack targets in — and the values of — democratic societies across the globe. Terrorist threats 
continue to morph in both substance and style, and Violent Extremist Organizations (VEOs) 
recruit and operate freely across political and social boundaries. While natural biological threats 
such as Ebola challenge our capacity to contain and control them, WMD in the hands of 
unrestrained VEOs could prove catastrophic. Such a scenario highlights the importance of our 
countering WMD and our non-proliferation efforts. Finally, the Assad regime continues to 
engage in low-level tactical use of toxic industrial chemicals as weapons in Syria, while failing 
to fully address the omissions and discrepancies in its chemical weapons declaration to the 
Organization for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons. 

Space systems continue to enable a wide range of services, providing vital national, 
military, civil, scientific, and economic benefits to the global community. As the number of 
space- faring nations and commercial enterprises continue to grow, the space domain is becoming 
increasingly congested, contested, and competitive. Given the counter space initiatives by 
Russia, China, and others, we must continue to reinforce the peaceful use of space while 
ensuring continued space operations through partnerships and resiliency. 

Our dependence on cyberspace and the electromagnetic spectrum (EMS) creates risk. 

The worldwide cyber threat continues to grow, with state and non-state actors targeting U.S. 
networks on a daily basis. Today, a small number of cyber actors have the potential to create 
large-scale damage. While most cyber threats can be characterized as criminal in nature, wide- 
ranging intrusions and attacks have threatened critical infrastructure and impacted commercial 
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enterprise. Likewise, our use of the EMS has become so commonplace that we largely take 
spectrum access for granted. The global proliferation of once-restricted technologies allows 
adversaries and potential adversaries to directly challenge our freedom of maneuver and our 
ability to operate in the EMS and in cyberspace. 

Finally, uncertainty continues to manifest in other ways such as social unrest and turmoil, 
regional competition for scarce resources and economic opportunities, naturally occurring 
phenomena such as climate change and disease, and rapid proliferation of empowering 
technologies. Additionally, the concept of mating advanced weapon systems with commonplace 
items — such as surface-to-surface cruise missiles disguised as shipping containers — blurs the 
line between militaiy and civilian environments and complicates our deterrence calculus. 
USSTRATCOM IN THE 21®^ CENTURY 

USSTRATCOM counters these diverse and complex threats through the execution of its 
fundamental mission: to deter and detect strategic attacks against the U.S. and our allies, 
and to defeat those attacks if deterrence fails. USSTRATCOM is assigned nine distinct 
responsibilities: Strategic Deterrence; Space Operations; Cyberspace Operations; Global 
Strike; Joint Electronic Warfare; Missile Defense; Intelligence, Surveillance and 
Reconnaissance; Countering Weapons of Mass Destruction; and Analysis and Targeting. 
These diverse assignments are strategic in nature, global in scope, and intertwined with Joint 
Force capabilities, the interagency and the whole of government. Each mission supports or is 
interconnected with the others, and their combined capabilities create the conditions for 
strategic deterrence against a variety of threats. 

Deterrence is a fundamentally human endeavor, firmly rooted in psychology and social 
behavior. At the most basic level, deterrence is achieved through one of two mechanisms. The 
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first is an aggressor’s recognition that unacceptable costs may be imposed for taking an action 
and recognition that forgoing said action may avoid these costs. The second is an aggressor’s 
belief that the contemplated action will not produce its perceived benefit, or that not acting will 
produce a greater perceived benefit. These elements combine to convince potential adversaries 
that they will not succeed in an attack, and even if they try, the costs will far outweigh the 
benefits and thus restraint is the preferred choice. These fundamental elements of deten'ence are 
well understood, and are supported by USSTRATCOM’s capabilities. 

Strategic deterrence in the 21^ century is far more than just nuclear, although our nuclear 
deterrent remains the ultimate guarantor of our security. It includes a robust intelligence 
apparatus; space, cyber, conventional, and missile defense capabilities; and comprehensive plans 
that link organizations and knit their capabilities together in a coherent way. America’s nuclear 
deterrent — a synthesis of dedicated sensors, assured command and control, the triad of delivery 
systems, nuclear weapons, enabling infrastiiicture, trained ready people, and treaties and non- 
proliferation activities — ^remains foundational to our national security and has been a constant 
thread in the geopolitical fabric of an uncertain world. The likelihood of major conflict with 
other nuclear powers is remote today, and the ultimate U.S. goal remains the achievement of a 
world without nuclear weapons. Until that day comes, the U.S. requires a safe, secure and 
effective nuclear deterrent force, even as it continues to reduce its nuclear stockpile and the 
number of deployed nuclear warheads. As stated in the 20 1 4 Quadrennial Defense Review 
(QDR), our nuclear deterrent capabilities “. . .deter nuclear attack on the United States, as well as 
on our allies and partners” and communicate “...to potential nuclear-armed adversaries that they 
cannot escalate their way out of failed conventional aggression.” 
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USSTRATCOM efforts are guided by my six overarching priorities. My number one 
priority is to deter strategic attack. Strategic attacks can occur through a variety of 
mechanisms in any domain and are defined by their scope and their decisive negative outcomes 
for the Nation. They may impact many people or systems, affect large physical ai'eas, act across 
great distances, persist over long periods of time, disrupt economic or social structures, or 
change the status quo in a fundamental way. We must continue our efforts to deter strategic 
threats to global stability. 

Second, we will provide the Nation with a safe, secure and effective nuclear 
deterrent force. Foundational documents such as the 2010 Nuclear Posture Review, the 2013 
Report on Nuclear Weapons Employment Strategy, and the 2014 QDR have consistently 
repeated this mandate. It is my responsibility to provide our Nation with a viable and credible 
nuclear deterrent force as long as nuclear weapons exist. 

Third, we will build enduring relationships with partner organizations to confront 
the broad range of global challenges. We aim to work seamlessly across the federal 
government, commercial sector, and with partners and Allies to apply the breadth of 
USSTRATCOM capabilities tow'ard a synchronized pursuit of national objectives. Robust 
interaction occurs at all levels in our organization and includes operations, exercises and 
wargames with other Combatant Commands and Allies. 

Fourth, we will continue to address challenges in space. Space capabilities remain 
foundational to our way of life, yet are increasingly vulnerable to hostile actions. Robust space 
domain awareness remains central to our ability to maintain an advantage in space. 

Fifth, we must continue to build eyberspace capability and capacity. Cyberspace 
supports operations extensively in all of my mission areas and has become a critical facet of 
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national power. We must continue to develop a robust cyber mission force with the authorities, 
skills, and resources to protect against a maturing set of cyber threats. 

Finally, geopolitical and fiscal realities demand that we anticipate change and 
confront uncertainty with agility and innovation. Sound decision-making requires thorough 
analysis to prioritize our activities along with flexible, agile, adaptable thinking and systems. I 
fully support the Defense Innovation Initiative and the associated Advanced Capability and 
Deterrence Panel. These efforts will help us identify new operational concepts, develop cutting 
edge technology, and enable a continuing evolution of ideas on how to deter current and 
potential adversaries. 

MISSION AREA CAPABILITIES & REQUIREMENTS 

Even the best analysis will never be error free, so we must maintain adequate readiness to 
confront uncertainty. Prioritizing resources to meet our requirements requires a thoughtful 
assessment of national priorities in the context of fiscal realities. The President’s FY16 Budget 
supports my mission requirements, but there is no margin to absorb risk. Any cuts to that 
budget — including those imposed by sequestration — will hamper our ability to sustain and 
modernize our military forces, and will add significant risk to our strategic capabilities now and 
in the future. 

Nuclear Deterrent Forces 

In the wake of a series of events involving the Nation’s nuclear forces and their 
leadership. Secretary Hagel directed an internal and external review of the entire Department of 
Defense (DOD) nuclear enterprise. The reviews concluded that while our nuclear forces are 
currently meeting the demands of the mission, we needed to make significant changes to ensure 
the future safety, security, and effectiveness of the force. 1 fully support planned investments in 
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the nuclear enterprise that will improve and sustain current equipment in response to these 
reviews. 

Our nuclear deterrent is the ultimate insurance against a nuclear attack on the United 
States. We must commit to investments that will allow us to maintain this insurance in a safe 
and secure way for as long as nuclear weapons exist, or risk degrading the deterrent and 
stabilizing effect of a credible and capable nuclear force. Today we spend less than 3 percent of 
the DOD budget on nuclear capabilities. As stated by the Congressional Budget Office, 
recapitalization investments that are necessary to ensure safety and security will increase this 
number to “roughly 5 percent to 6 percent.” 

Sensors. Strategic missile warning remains one of our most important missions. Along 
with persistent and tailored intelligence capabilities, our Integrated Tactical Warning and Attack 
Assessment network of sensors and processing facilities provide timely, accurate, unambiguous, 
and continuous tactical early warning and allow us to select the most suitable course of action in 
rapidly developing situations. The Defense Support Program is nearing the end of its operational 
life, but the Space-Based Infrared System program is on track to provide continuous on-orbit 
capability. The survivable and endurable segments of these systems, along with Early Warning 
Radars and nuclear detonation detection elements, are in urgent need of continued simultaneous 
sustainment and modernization. We must continue to maintain legacy systems at ever-increasing 
risk to mission success. Prompt and sufficient recapitalization of these critical facilities and 
networks — to include electromagnetic pulse protection and survivable endurable 
communications with other nodes in the system — will be central to maintaining a credible 
deterrent, 1 fully support continued investment in this critical area. 
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Nuclear Command, Control and Communications (NC3). Assured and reliable NC3 
is fundamental to the credibility of our nuclear deterrent The aging NC3 systems continue to 
meet their intended purpose, but risk to mission success is increasing as key elements of the 
system age. The unpredictable challenges posed by today’s complex security environment make 
it increasingly important to optimize ourNC3 architecture while leveraging new technologies so 
that NC3 systems operate together as a core set of survivable and endurable capabilities that 
underpin a broader, national command and control system. 

I appreciate Congress’ direction last year to establish the Council on Oversight of the 
National Leadership Command, Control and Communications System {CONLC3S). The 
CONLC3S has proven effective in bringing NC3 stakeholders together to synchronize and 
prioritize NC3 modernization efforts, and then articulate those priorities to Congress. Specific 
programs include the Family of Beyond-line-of-sight Terminals, Presidential National Voice 
Conferencing, the Multi-Role Tactical Common Data Link, Phoenix Air-to-Ground 
Communications Network, the E-4B Low Frequency Transmit System, B-2 Common Very Low 
Frequency Receiver, and the E-6B service life extension and Airborne Launch Control System 
replacement programs. 

The USSTRATCOM Command and Control (C2) Facility will support all our missions 
and will feature prominently in our future nuclear and national C2 architecture. The project is 
progressing well and will soon transition from exterior construction to interior fit-out. Timely, 
consistent, and stable funding is vital to keeping the project on-time and on-budget. I appreciate 
the steadfast support that Congress continues to provide for this effort. 

Nuclear Triad. The policy of maintaining a nuclear triad of strategic nuclear delivery 
systems w'as most recently re-iterated in the 2014 QDR. Our Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles, 
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Ballistic Missile Submarines, and nuclear capable heavy bombers each provide unique and 
complementary attributes that together underpin strategic deterrence — and each element is in 
need of continued investment. 

Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles (ICBMs). Our ICBM force promotes deterrence and 
stability by fielding a responsive and resilient capability that significantly complicates the 
decision calculus of any potential adversary. Though first fielded in 1962, the Minuteman 
Weapon System is sustainable through 2030, with near-term investments in the Mk2 1 
replacement fuze, ICBM Cryptographic Upgrade, Payload Transporter vehicle replacement, 
Transporter-Erector vehicle replacement, and UH-IN helicopter replacement programs to 
address age-related issues. The Air Force is initiating the Ground Based Strategic Deterrent 
program to begin recapitalizing the ICBM enterprise. USSTRATCOM fully supports an 
integrated weapon system recapitalization effort that synchronizes flight systems, ground 
systems, command and control, infrastructure, and support equipment development and 
deployment. 

Ballistic Missile Submarines (SSBNs). Recapitalizing our sea-based strategic deterrent 
force is my top modernization priority. The Navy’s SSBNs and Trident II D5 ballistic missiles 
constitute the Triad's most survivable leg. In 2014, the Ohio-class fleet completed the submarine 
force’s 4000’’’ strategic deterrent patrol. This stealthy and highly capable force is undergoing 
needed modernization to extend the life of the D5 missile and replace the Ohio-class SSBNs 
which begin to retire in 2027. No further extension is possible and maintaining operational 
availability is a concern. We must resource sustainment of the Ohio class SSBNs to maintain the 
required availability through the transition period to the Ohio Replacement Program (ORP) 
SSBN and until the last hull is decommissioned in 2040. Stable funding of the ORP, the life-of- 
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ship reactor core, and supporting systems and infrastructure is critical to achieving a first 
deterrent patrol in 203 1 . In addition, we must continue our commitment to the United Kingdom 
to develop and field the Common Missile Compartment to ensure both nations’ SSBNs achieve 
operational capability on schedule. 

Heavy Bombers. Our dual-capable B-52 and B-2 bombers continue to provide 
significant conventional capabilities along with flexibility, visibility and a rapid hedge against 
technical challenges in other legs of the nuclear triad. Planned sustainment and modernization 
activities, to include associated NC3, will ensure a credible nuclear bomber capability through 
2040. Looking forward, a new highly survivable penetrating bomber is required to credibly 
sustain our broad range of deterrence and strike options beyond the lifespan of today’s platforms. 
Maintaining an effective air-delivered standoff capability is vital to meet our strategic and 
extended deterrence commitments and to effectively conduct global strike operations in anti- 
access and area-denial (A2AD) environments. The Long Range Stand-Off AoA completed 
earlier this year recommended a follow-on nuclear cruise missile to replace the aging Air 
Launched Cruise Missile (ALCM) with a capability designed for future adversary A2AD 
environments. 

Weapons and Infrastructure. Nuclear weapons and their supporting infrastructure 
underpin our nuclear triad, with the average warhead today over 27 years old. Surveillance 
activities. Life Extension Programs (LEPs), and Stockpile Stewardship efforts are key to 
sustaining our nuclear arsenal by mitigating age-related effects and incorporating improved 
safety and security features without a return to nuclear testing. 

As a member of the Nuclear Weapons Council (NWC) I work in close coordination with 
my DOD and Department of Energy counterparts to ensure we maintain a safe, secure and 
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effective nuclear stockpile. Active and sustained execution of the NWC’s long-term “3+2” 
strategy to deliver three ballistic missile and two air-delivered warheads is crucial to achieving 
this goal while addressing both near-term technical needs and future capability requirements. 

The W76-1 and B61-12 LEPs are on track and are necessary to maintain confidence in the 
reliability, safety and intrinsic security of our nuclear weapons. Early activities are underway 
supporting the cruise missile replacement by the late 2020s. The President's FY16 Budget 
supports this and ensures schedule alignment of the cruise missile delivery platform and its 
associated weapon. 

Sustaining and modernizing the nuclear enterprise infrastructure — in physical and 
intellectual terms — is central to our long-term strategy. Continued material investment and 
maintaining an adequate pool of nuclear scientists and engineers is crucial to providing critical 
capabilities that meet our stockpile requirements. 

Treaties. International agreements such as New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (New 
START), the Open Skies Treaty (OST), and the Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty 
contribute to strategic stability through transparency, confidence building, and verification. The 
State Department has primaiy responsibility for treaty administration, and USSTRATCOM 
remains closely involved in their execution. 

New START’s central limits and verification mechanisms reduce the likelihood of 
misperceptions and misunderstandings. Similarly, OST demonstrated its utility during the crisis 
in the Ukraine, where overflight missions allowed the 34 state parties to the treaty the 
opportunity to obsen'e the situation on the ground, thereby supplementing other sources of 
information. In a similar vein, the INF Treaty promoted strategic stability by addressing 
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capabilities of significant concern to our European Allies. While these agreements have served 
valuable roles in promoting strategic stability, treaty violations are a cause for concern. 

The U.S. has a long-standing commitment to reducing the number of nuclear weapons 
consistent with national policy and geopolitical conditions. At the height of the Cold War, the 
U.S. had 3 1 ,000 nuclear warheads. When New START was ratified in February 201 1, we had 
1 ,800 deployed warheads. USSTRATCOM continues to work with the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Services to implement New START. To date, the 
U.S. and Russia have together conducted over 70 inspections and have exchanged more than 
7,000 New START message notifications. In 2014, the U.S. finalized the New START force 
structure and completed de-MlRVing MM 111 ICBMs. Given the proper authority and funding, 
we are on track to achieve New START’s limits of 1,550 deployed warheads, 700 deployed 
delivery systems, and 800 deployed and non-deployed delivery systems by February 2018. 

Space Operations 

The U.S. must maintain assured access to space. Our national space capabilities allow us 
to globally navigate, communicate, and observe natural and man-made events in areas where 
non-space sensors are either not available or not feasible. Space capabilities are also a key 
component of strategic detenence. Our space sensors, command and control systems, and space 
situational awareness capabilities are critical to supporting both our deployed forces and our 
national decision making processes. 

As articulated in the 201 1 National Security Space Strategy, the space domain is 
contested, congested, and competitive. Our potential adversaries have signaled their ability to 
conduct hostile operations in space as an extension of the terrestrial battlefield, and consider 
these operations essential to deny U.S. forces the asymmetric advantages of space. To mitigate 
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this trend, the U.S. continues to partner with responsible nations, international organizations and 
commercial firms to promote responsible, peaceful and safe use of space. We also strive to 
maximize the advantages provided by improved space capabilities while reducing vulnerabilities; 
and seek to prevent, deter, defeat and operate through attacks on our space capabilities. 

Foundational to all of these efforts is sufficient Space Situational Awareness (SSA) — the 
information that allows us to understand what is on orbit, where it is and where it is going, and 
how it is being used. Our goal is to ensure space remains a safe domain for all legitimate users. 
Sharing SSA infonnation and collaborating with other nations and commercial firms promotes 
safe and responsible space operations, reduces the potential for debris-producing collisions, 
builds international confidence in U.S. space systems, fosters U.S. space leadership, and 
improves our own SSA through knowledge of other owner/operator satellite positional data. 

USSTRATCOM is committed to using the full capabilities of our overhead-persistent 
infrared systems for all relevant mission areas. We are actively partnering with the Intelligence 
Community to more effectively manage our intelligence requirements, share data, and ensure all 
of our assets are effectively working to support national priorities. 

In accordance with U.S. law, USSTRATCOM has negotiated SSA Sharing Agreements 
and Arrangements with 46 commercial entities, two intergovernmental organizations 
(EUMETSAT and European Space Agency), and eight nations (France, Italy, Japan, Australia, 
Canada, South Korea, United Kingdom, and Germany) and is in the process of negotiating 
agreements with additional nations. Through these sharing agreements, USSTRATCOM assists 
partners with activities such as launch support; maneuver planning; support for on-orbit anomaly 
resolution, electromagnetic interference reporting and investigation; support for launch 
anomalies and de-commissioning activities; and on-orbit conjunction assessments. 
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At the nucleus of USSTRATCOM’s approach to space security is both strategic and 
tactical mission assurance — ensuring Combatant Commanders have required access to space- 
based capabilities, achieved through freedom of action in space. USSTRATCOM’s Joint 
Functional Component Command for Space (JFCC Space), located at Vandenberg Air Force 
Base in California, leads the efforts to ensure continuous and integrated space operations and 
routinely track tens of thousands of space objects in orbit around the Earth. This includes more 
than 1,100 active satellites owned and operated by approximately 60 nations and government 
consortia, plus hundreds of small commercial and academic satellites. In 2014, this allowed 
JFCC Space to issue more than 12,000 conjunction alerts, resulting in 121 collision avoidance 
maneuvers, to include several maneuvers by the International Space Station. 

We must sustain judicious and stable investments to preserve the advantages we hold in 
this dynamic and increasingly complex environment. Examples include the Space Fence 
program which will greatly expand the capacity of the Space Surveillance Network, investments 
in modeling and simulation which will increase our understanding of the space environment and 
adversary capabilities, and funding for satellite communications that are resistant to interference. 
We must also continue to seek out innovative and cooperative solutions with Allies and partners 
to ensure the products and services we derive from operating in space remain available, even 
when threatened by natural events or the actions of a determined adversary. These include both 
active and passive protection measures for individual systems and constellations and a critical 
examination of the architectural path we will follow to ensure resilience and affordability in 
space. 

Cyberspace Operations 

This year marks the fifth anniversary of the activation of our assigned sub-unified 
command, US Cyber Command (USCYBERCOM) located at Ft. Meade, Maryland. 
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USCYBERCOM seeks to impart an operational outlook and attitude to the running of the DOD’s 
roughly seven million networked devices and 15,000 network enclaves — which represent a 
global system that operates at the speed of light beyond geographic and political boundaries. 

Our primary focus for cyberspace operations within DOD is to increase capacity and 
capability. The Cyber Mission Force (CMF) construct addresses the significant challenges of 
recruiting, training, and retaining the people, facilities and equipment necessary to generate the 
workforce required for successful cyberspace operations. Our plans call for the creation of 1 33 
cyber mission teams manned by more than 6,000 highly trained personnel by the end of FY 1 6. 

To date, 6 1 of those teams are fielded and engaged in a variety of missions. The majority of 
these teams will support the combatant commands, with the remainder supporting national 
missions. It is imperative that we continue to pursue fulfilling our cyber capabilities. Budget 
stability is key to achieving this vision, as every training day we lose to fiscal constraints will 
cause fuither delays in fielding the CMF. 

In order to posture the DOD to better defend against the growing number of threats, 
USSTRATCOM proposed the establishment of a Joint Force Headquarters - DOD Information 
Network (JFHQ-DODIN). The JFHQ-DODIN became operational in January 2015 and enables 
the Commander, USCYBERCOM to delegate authority for the operational and tactical level 
planning, execution, and oversight of DOD information network operations and defense to a 
subordinate unit. This arrangement ensures tactical mission success while allowing 
USCYBERCOM to remain focused on operational and strategic concerns. 

Global Strike 

USSTRATCOM's Joint Functional Component Command for Global Strike (JFCC-GS) 
operates from Offutt AFB, Nebraska with headquarters at Barksdale AFB, Louisiana. JFCC-GS 
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provides a unique ability to command and control our global strike capabilities and build plans 
that rapidly integrate into theater operations. This includes integration of combat capability 
associated with kinetic and non-kinetic effects. 

Conventional prompt stiike (CPS) capability offers the opportunity to rapidly engage 
high-value targets without resorting to nuclear options. CPS can provide precision and 
responsiveness in A2AD environments while simultaneously minimizing unintended military, 
political, environmental, economic or cultural consequences. 1 support continuing research and 
development of capabilities that help fill the conventional strike gap with a discernible non- 
ballistic trajectory, maneuverability for over-flight avoidance, and payload delivery capability. 

Effective strike solutions require dedicated analysis. USSTRATCOM’s Joint Warfare 
and Analysis Center (JWAC) in Dahlgren, Virginia enhances our Strategic Deterrence and 
Global Strike missions by providing unique and valuable insight into selected adversary 
networks. JWAC’s ability to solve complex challenges for our Nation's warfighters — using a 
combination of social and physical science techniques and engineering expertise — is invaluable 
to protecting the Nation and helping the Joint Force accomplish its missions. 

Joint Electronic Warfare 

America’s prosperity and security relies on assured access to the electromagnetic 
spectrum (EMS) to achieve strategic advantage and enable the instruments of national power. 
The EMS reaches across geopolitical boundaries and warfighting domains, and is tightly 
integrated into the operation of critical infrastructures and the conduct of commerce, governance, 
and national security. 

Joint Electromagnetic Spectrum Operations (JEMSO) underpin U.S. national objectives 
and enable the combat capability of the Joint Force by ensuring friendly access to the EMS while 
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denying adversaries the same. USSTRATCOM is engaged in developing JEMSO policy and 
doctrine, and in addressing capability gaps across the DOD. Additionally, the USSTRATCOM 
JEMSO Office in conjunction with the Joint Electronic Warfare Center and Joint 
Electromagnetic Preparedness for Advanced Combat Center work closely with the combatant 
commands. Services and other Department agencies supporting the warfighter through advocacy, 
planning, and training. 

Effective operations in the EMS will require development of an Electromagnetic Battle 
Management (EMBM) capability. The size and complexity of the EMS drives the requirement 
for the EMBM to be automated, interface at the machine level, and operate at near real-time 
speeds. This effort provides guidance for Service interoperability while retaining flexibility to 
meet Service-specific requirements. Future efforts will further refine and add context to the 
approved architectures. 

Missile Defense 

Effective missile defense is an essential element of the U.S. commitment to strengthen 
strategic and regional deterrence against states of concern. Today, 30 operational Ground Based 
Interceptors protect the U.S. against a limited ICBM attack from potential regional threats such 
as North Korea, but continued investment in three broad categories is required to improve our 
capabilities against growing threats: persistent and survivable engagement-quality tracking 
sensors, increased interceptor inventories with improved performance and reliability, and 
increased regional capability and capacity. These needs can be addressed by funding priority 
programs such as: Long-Range Discriminating Radar, a redesigned Exo-atmospheric Kill 
Vehicle (EKV), Aegis Ballistic Missile Defense and the Theater High-Altitude Area Defense 
extended range concept. Overhead Persistent Infra-Red sensors. Upgraded Early Warning 
Radars, and Joint Tactical Ground Stations. 
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New technologies must be proven before we can count on them to contribute to our 
operational plans. 1 fully support the concept of “fly before you buy,” and 1 was pleased by the 
Missile Defense Agency’s successful test in June 2014 of the Capability Enhancement II EKV. 

The European Phased Adaptive Approach (EPAA) contributes to the defense of the 
United States, our deployed forces in Europe, and our Allies. For example, the forward-based 
radar deployed in Turkey is capable of providing important early trajectory data on possible 
Iranian missile launches. EPAA Phase 1 was completed in 201 1 and efforts are on track to fulfill 
Phase 2 and Phase 3 commitments in 201 5 and 201 8 respectively. Interoperability between 
NATO’s Active Layered Theatre Ballistic Missile Defence system and the U.S. command and 
control network has been successfully demonstrated. 

In December 2014, with the assistance of the Japanese Ministry of Defense, the DOD 
fielded a second AN/TPY-2 radar in Japan. The radar will augment the existing AN/TPY-2 
radar and will enhance the ability to defend Japan, our forward deployed forces, and the U.S. 
homeland from North Korean ballistic missile threats. 

The missile defense community — including USSTRATCOM’s Joint Functional 
Component Command for Integrated Missile Defense (JFCC-IMD) located in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado — continued to refine its understanding of missile defense challenges from technical 
and resourcing perspectives. These include evaluating current and future sensor architectures to 
better integrate missile defense and situational awareness missions, studying potential CONUS 
interceptor sites, understanding current and future cruise and ballistic missile threats, improving 
hit-to-kill assessment capabilities, and optimizing the location of missile defense assets. 
Intelligence, Surveillance, & Reconnaissance (ISR) 

The demand for ISR will always outpace our ability to fully satisfy all requirements. At 
the same time, we are focused on the goal of increasing the effectiveness and persistence of our 
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ISR capabilities while reducing the “cost of doing business.” Located at Joint Base Anacostia- 
Bolling AFB, Washington, D.C,, USSTRATCOM’s Joint Functional Component Command for 
ISR (JFCC-ISR) is working with our headquarters, the Joint Staff, the Serc'ices, the combatant 
commands and the Intelligence Community to improve the management of the Department’s 
existing ISR capabilities given the high demands on these critical assets. I fully support this 
maximizing the agile and effective use of the capabilities we have, while also enhancing allied 
and partner contribution and cooperation. These efforts are designed to increase the persistence 
of our ISR capabilities, reduce the risk of strategic surprise, and increase our ability to respond to 
crises. 

Countering Weapons of Mass Destruction (CWMD) 

In June, the Secretary of Defense issued a new Defense Strategy for Countering WMD 
which affirms that the pursuit of WMD and potential use by actors of concern pose a threat to 
U.S. national security and peace and stability around the world. As DOD’s global synchronizer 
for CWMD planning efforts, USSTRATCOM supports this strategy by leveraging the expertise 
resident in our Center for Countering Weapons of Mass Destruction (SCC-WMD), the Standing 
Joint Force Headquarters for Elimination (SJFHQ-E), and our partners at the Defense Threat 
Reduction Agency (DTRA) — all located at Ft. Belvoir, Virginia. Together, our organizations 
conduct real-world and exercise CWMD activities with the other combatant commands to 
identify, prioritize, and mitigate WMD risks posed by proliferation of WMD technology and 
expertise to nation states and non-state actors. 

USSTRATCOM contributed to the international effort to eliminate Syria’s declared 
chemical weapons program in support of United States European and Cenfral Commands. 
Additionally, SCC-WMD, SJFHQ-E, and DTRA personnel supported United States Africa 
Command’s response to the 2014 Ebola outbreak in West Africa through the establishment of 
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Regional Contingency Team - Ebola. The work conducted by this team — and the lessons 
learned along the way — will enable more effective responses to future natural or man-made 
biological threats. 

To execute the DOD Strategy for CWMD, the CWMD community has identified a need 
for a comprehensive situational awareness capability that incorporates collaborative tools, 
continuously assesses the WMD threat, and provides a shared holistic awareness of the WMD 
environment. This capability would provide an enhanced awareness of emergent catastrophic- 
scale WMD threats that require continued collaboration across the interagency and partner 
nations to enable a proactive rather than reactive approach. We work closely with DTRA to 
develop this capability with input from our partners — such as the Intelligence Community and 
the Departments of State, Energy, Homeland Security and Justice — which will help us to clearly 
define operational information needs, Finally, there is an urgent need to update aging agent 
defeat weapons and develop modeling and simulation capabilities to assess collateral damage 
during WMD weapon attacks. 

OUR PEOPLE 

People remain our most precious resource and deserve our unequivocal commitment to 
their well-being. My travels throughout the past year visiting nuclear task forces, component 
commands, and USCYBERCOM confirmed my belief that we have an outstanding team in place 
across all of our mission areas, I am proud to serve alongside the men and women of 
USSTRATCOM and have the utmost respect for their professionalism, dedication to our 
missions, and sustained operational excellence. 

We must continue to recrait and retain those who support the missions associated with 
strategic deterrence, from operators in the field to scientists in laboratories conducting 
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surveillance and life extension work. We must directly support this unique workforce, but also 
ensure we support initiatives to keep them aware of our Nation’s support for their important 
missions for the foreseeable future. 

Whether they are underw'ay on an SSBN, standing alert in a Launch Control Center, or 
supporting a mission from cyberspace to outer space, these great Americans will do all they can 
for their Nation, but are rightly concerned about their futures given continuing manpower 
reductions planned over the next several years. We are seeking the most efficient ways to 
achieve the Department's goals and are on track to do so, but cannot accommodate further cuts 
without a commensurate loss of organizational agility and responsiveness. 

CONCLUSION 

Achieving strategic deterrence in the 2U' century requires an investment in strategic 
capabilities and a renewed, multi-generational commitment of intellectual capital. In today’s 
uncertain times, 1 am honored to lead such a focused, innovative and professional group 
dedicated to delivering critical warfighting capabilities to the Nation. Your support, together 
with the hard work of the exceptional men and women of United States Strategic Command, will 
ensure that we remain ready, agile and effective in deterring strategic attack, assuring our Allies 
and partners, and addressing current and future threats. 
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WITNESS RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ASKED DURING 

THE HEARING 

February 26, 2015 




RESPONSE TO QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MR. LAMBORN 

Mr. McKeon. Low-earth orbit (LEO) systems in polar orbits are particularly im- 
portant for polar coverage and for longer-range forecasting. For LEO systems, the 
Department of Defense (DOD) has made the decision to launch Defense Meteorolog- 
ical Satellite Program Flight 20 (DMSP-20). That decision, combined with our part- 
ners’ capabilities, will extend our ability to meet LEO requirements until the 2025 
range. This step provides us several additional years to determine how best to use 
DOD capabilities, such as our planned Weather System Follow-on program, and ca- 
pabilities of civil and international partners to continue supporting operational re- 
quirements. 

Weather satellites in geosynchronous orbit (GEO) support requirements for near- 
real-time weather information. In GEO, we rely primarily on two National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) satellites (GOES-13 and GOES-15), two 
EUMETSAT satellites (METEOSAT-7 and METEOSAT-10), and one Japanese sat- 
ellite (MTSAT-2/Himawari-7). EUMETSAT currently does not plan to replace 
METEOSAT-7 when it reaches its estimated end of lifetime in 2017. This would 
leave a gap in the area covered by this satellite, which is located at 57 degrees east 
longitude over the Indian Ocean. The United States and our partners maintain on- 
orbit back-up capabilities, such as repositioning these assets to this region that offer 
some flexibility for extending coverage for a few years. Work is ongoing with NOAA 
and our international partners and we will still ultimately need to determine an ap- 
propriate longer-term solution that will meet our requirements with acceptable reli- 
ability. [See page 15.] 


RESPONSE TO QUESTION SUBMITTED BY MR. LARSEN 

Admiral Haney. The current planned investment for the Cyber Mission Force 
(133 teams) in the Future Years Defense Program (FYDP — FY 2014 — FY 2018) is 
$1,878 billion dollars for the development of approximately 6100 individuals re- 
quired in the four Service branches. This effort began in October of 2013 and today 
we have 3100 personnel assigned to 58 of the 133 teams. My team is extremely ap- 
preciative of the support this committee has provided the Department and we look 
forward to continued cooperation as we help defend the nation. [See page 11.] 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MEMBERS POST HEARING 


February 26, 2015 




QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY MR. ROGERS 

Mr. Rogers. Are there any allies who are not yet convinced Russia is violating 
the INF treaty? Who are they? What are we doing, country by country, to explain 
and demonstrate how we know? 

Mr. McKeon. [The information referred to is classified and retained in the com- 
mittee files.] 

Mr. Rogers. Do you agree with Ms. Gottemoeller that Russia is cheating, or not 
in compliance, with approximate 8 out of 12 treaties or agreements? Please explain 
how the U.S. is responding to each case. 

Mr. McKeon. I agree with the answers Under Secretary Gottemoeller submitted 
in response to questions for the record posed by Representatives Garamendi and 
Turner after her December 10, 2014, testimony to the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. In her answers, she elaborated and clarified that Russia is in violation of 
the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty, the Conventional Armed 
Forces in Europe (CFE) Treaty, and the Budapest Memorandum. I also agree with 
her statement that verifiable arms control statements continue to be an important 
tool to enhance the security of the United States and its allies and partners. The 
Administration takes violations of arms control agreements very seriously. The 
United States is responding to each case of non-compliance or questions on adher- 
ence by Russia as follows: 

• CFE Treaty: Russia suspended implementation of the CFE Treaty in 2007 and 
has made it clear that it will not return to compliance. In 2011, the United 
States suspended performance of certain obligations under the CFE Treaty with 
regard to Russia. We were joined by our NATO Allies that are party to the CFE 
Treaty, as well as by Georgia and Moldova, in taking this step. In all, 24 of the 
30 countries that are party to the CFE Treaty have suspended implementation 
of certain CFE Treaty obligations with regard to Russia. 

• INF Treaty: The United States has determined that the Russian Federation is 
in violation of its obligations under the INF Treaty not to possess, produce, or 
flight-test a ground-launched cruise missile with a range capability of 500 to 
5,500 km, or to possess or produce launchers of such missiles. The United 
States is finalizing a range of diplomatic, economic, and military response op- 
tions to convince Russia to return to compliance with the INF Treaty and to 
deny Russia significant military advantage from deploying the missile that vio- 
lates the INF Treaty. 

• Budapest Memorandum: Russia is in clear violation of its commitments under 
the Memorandum to respect the independence, sovereignty, and existing bor- 
ders of Ukraine. The United States, together with allies and partners, has lev- 
ied extensive sanctions on Russia, is providing financial assistance to Ukraine, 
and is supporting allies and partners in the region through efforts such as the 
European Reassurance Initiative. NATO formed a Response Force to deter Rus- 
sian military action against Allies. 

Mr. Rogers. As you know, nuclear modernization costs continue to be a topic of 
discussion up here. What priority does the Department of Defense assign to the nu- 
clear deterrence mission? Do you believe the nuclear modernization plan DOD and 
NNSA have laid out is appropriate and affordable amidst the wider defense budget? 

Mr. McKeon. The President has opted for a sustainment and modernization pro- 
gram that is broad and consistent with his commitment to retain a safe, secure, and 
effective deterrent for as long as nuclear weapons exist. This plan focuses on mod- 
ernizing the platforms, delivery systems, and warheads of our current Triad, includ- 
ing our non-strategic nuclear forces, to credibly preserve military capabilities in the 
face of evolving threats. 

This program will require significant resources over the next decade and beyond, 
but the nuclear mission is the highest priority mission within the Department of 
Defense, and we must prioritize it accordingly. The President’s FY 2016 budget re- 
quest includes significantly increased investment in the nuclear Triad as well as its 
supporting infrastructure and manpower. Sequestration presents the greatest threat 
to the viability of our sustainment and modernization plan. 
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Mr. Rogers. Why does the United States need the long-range standoff weapon 
(LRSO) — the follow-on to the current air-launched cruise missile (ALCM)? What is 
the short, elevator speech we can bring to our fellow Members on the floor and con- 
stituents back home — why is this capability important? 

Mr. McKeon. The Long-Range Stand-Off (LRSO) cruise missile will replace the 
Air-Launched Cruise Missile (ALCM) as the United States’ only air-launched, long- 
range standoff nuclear capability. 

• Sustaining the ALCM is becoming increasingly difficult, and its reliability in 
the next decade is not assured even with substantial investment. The ALCM’s 
service lifetime has already been extended more than two decades beyond the 
10 years that were originally planned. 

• The LRSO will sustain the U.S. ability to credibly challenge the evolving anti- 
access/area denial (A2AD) capabilities of potential adversaries. These A2AD ca- 
pabilities limit the survivability of the B-52 and will eventually threaten the 
ALCM’s ability to continue its role as a penetrating platform. 

• The penetrating LRSO cruise missile and the next-generation penetrating stra- 
tegic bomber (LRS-B) will provide complementary capabilities, and neither can 
fully substitute for the other. Different capabilities provide varied confidence 
levels of penetration in the evolving and layered A2AD threat environment 
posed by our potential adversaries. A penetrating bomber that can carry a pene- 
trating missile meiximally expands the accessible space of targets that can be 
held at risk. 

• The LRSO is therefore important for preserving flexible and credible response 
options for the President, and hence for sustaining an effective deterrent 
against nuclear attack. Preserving these options also supports the President’s 
ability in a crisis to signal intent and control escalation by giving the President 
a nuclear deterrent that can be recalled if it successfully controls escalation. 
These are long-standing core elements of U.S. nuclear strategy. 

• The LRSO will provide a rapid and flexible hedge against changes in the stra- 
tegic environment and limitations of the other two legs of the Triad. Under the 
New START Treaty, each strategic bomber counts as one launcher and one war- 
head, regardless of the number of nuclear cruise missiles and bombs in our in- 
ventory. This provides a rapid upload capability to hedge against geopolitical or 
technical surprise. 

Mr. Rogers. Is it true that the Commander of U.S. European Command non-con- 
curred last year when OSD-P asked for his input on approving Russian Federation 
requests under the Open Skies treaty? Why did the DOD proceed anyway? Have you 
personally reviewed the EUCOM non-concurrence and the strong objections from 
NORTHCOM and STRATCOM? 

Mr. McKeon. As I outlined to then-Chairman McKeon in my classified letter 
dated November 17, 2014, the Under Secretary of Defense for Policy and Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff requested Combatant Commanders, including the Com- 
manders of U.S. European Command, U.S. Northern Command, and U.S. Strategic 
Command, to provide information on the proposal to certify Russia’s An-30 Open 
Skies Treaty aircraft. This information was part of the deliberative process and was 
used to inform DOD and U.S. Government decision-making. As we worked with 
other U.S. departments and agencies, we determined that the specific concerns 
would be ameliorated by some important, separate components of the policy, which 
I outlined to Chairman McKeon. 

Mr. Rogers. Russia and China are building missile defenses against the U.S. and 
its strategic forces. Why do we continue to worry about their concerns about our 
missile defenses? Why do we maintain there is something “destabilizing” about U.S. 
missile defenses but nothing about theirs? 

Mr. McKeon. We consider missile defense to be a stabilizing force. Both Russia 
and China have or are developing missile defense capabilities of their own and have 
expressed concerns that U.S. missile defenses adversely affect their strategic capa- 
bilities and interests; however, as the United States has stated in the past, our 
homeland defense capabilities are focused on regional actors such as Iran and North 
Korea and are not designed for a large-scale Russian or Chinese missile attack. 

Mr. Rogers. The 2010 Ballistic Missile Defense Review stated, 

“Today, only Russia and China have the capability to conduct a large-scale bal- 
listic missile attack on the territory of the United States, but this is very unlikely 
and not the focus of U.S. BMD. As the President has made clear, both Russia and 
China are important partners for the future, and the United States seeks to con- 
tinue building collaborative and cooperative relationships with them.” 

How is the Administration doing building a “collaborative and cooperative rela- 
tionship” with Russia, in particular? If Russia attacked our forces in Europe with 
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its short- and medium-range ballistic missiles, would we not use our missile defense 
capabilities against it? 

Mr. McKeon. Much has changed since 2010, and Russia’s unlawful actions in Cri- 
mea and its actions in eastern Ukraine have significantly altered the level of U.S.- 
Russian engagement. Working closely with Europe and other partners and Allies, 
the Administration has imposed real costs on Russia for its aggressive actions. The 
Department of Defense halted defense and military cooperation with Russia. The 
Administration has also prohibited exports of sensitive technologies that could be 
used in Russia’s military modernization and has imposed blocking sanctions on 18 
Russian defense technology firms. I do not want to speculate in an unclassified re- 
sponse about measures the United States would take in response to an attack on 
our forces in Europe; suffice it to say the United States would respond. 

Mr. Rogers. Please explain why we use missile defense to defend American air- 
craft carriers from China’s ballistic missiles, but, we won’t plan to use our missile 
defenses to defend American cities? 

Mr. McKeon. The U.S. fields a missile defense system for the homeland to 
counter the projected threats from North Korea and Iran. While the Ground-based 
Midcourse Defense (GMD) system would be employed to defend the United States 
against limited missile launches from any source, it does not have the capacity to 
cope with large scale Russian or Chinese missile attacks and is not intended to af- 
fect the strategic balance with those countries. 

Mr. Rogers. As you know, U.S. Missile Defense spending is limited. At the same 
time, our allies are significantly investing, through Foreign Military Sales, in U.S. 
missile defense systems. What is OSD-Policy doing, in concert with the Joint Staff 
and COCOMs, to develop policies and guidance to make sure the U.S. can be fully 
interoperable and burden share with these allies? 

Mr. McKeon. In the 2010 Ballistic Missile Defense Review (BMDR), the Adminis- 
tration articulated its policy of seeking contributions from allies and partners. This 
policy has been repeated many times by high-level U.S. officials in speeches both 
at home and abroad. We work regularly through multi-national exercises, work- 
shops, roundtables, and conferences to inform officials of allied and partner govern- 
ments about ballistic missile defense (BMD), the costs associated with BMD, and 
the value of BMD both as a deterrent and as an active defense. We also work to 
inform and educate these audiences on the benefits of interoperability and sharing 
sensor information. The Defense Security Cooperation Agency works closely with 
foreign governments on Foreign Military Sales cases of U.S. -manufactured missile 
defense systems. There is a robust interagency ^oup that collaborates to facilitate 
these cases. All of these efforts are coordinated with the Joint Staff and the Combat- 
ant Commands. 

Mr. Rogers. I’ve got a question related to space. You certainly know the national 
security advantage space provides. For something as important as space services, 
do would you want to rely on the Russians or the Chinese to meet warfighter re- 
quirements? 

Mr. McKeon. The Department will not rely on Russia or China to meet U.S. na- 
tional security requirements. The continuous availability of space capabilities and 
services is indispensable to the protection of U.S. national security. Our responsi- 
bility is to ensure that U.S. forces can count on receiving the advantages of space 
whenever and wherever necessary. 

Mr. Rogers. I am concerned with the Air Force’s plan for space-based weather 
collection that we could be headed down a similar path of relying on unreliable part- 
ners. Should we be designing a new satellite system that would require our reliance 
on Russian and Chinese weather data for our warfighter requirements? 

Mr. McKeon. The Department of Defense (DOD) does not rely on Russian or Chi- 
nese weather data and does not plan to rely on such data. At both geosynchronous 
orbit and low-earth orbit, DOD meets its requirements through a combination of our 
own capabilities and the capabilities of civil partners such as the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration and those of our allied partners, such the Euro- 
pean meteorological consortium EUMETSAT and the Japan Meteorological Agency. 

Mr. Rogers. The Fiscal Year 2013 NDAA contains a limitation on international 
agreements concerning outer space activities. The specific language requires a cer- 
tification that that such agreement has no legally-binding effect or basis for limiting 
the activities of the United States in outer space, and that such agreement is equi- 
table, enhances national security, and has no militarily significant impact on the 
ability of the United States to conduct military or intelligence activities in space. 
What is the current negotiation status of any international agreements regarding 
outer space, like the Code of Conduct or moratorium on direct ascent ASAT tests, 
and do we have your commitment to closely adhering to the existing U.S. law gov- 
erning this area? 
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a. Are you familiar with the recent Joint Staff assessment of the EU Code and 
the impacts it found? 

b. Would any implementing guidance put in place concurrent with the U.S. signa- 
ture on such draft of the Code disallow DOD from taking any actions in outer space? 
Would it require changes to any actions we could take in outer space? 

Mr. McKeon. The European Union-led process to develop an International Code 
of Conduct for Outer Space Activities (EU Code) should reinforce key space norms 
that are already U.S. Government standard practice, such as pre-launch notifica- 
tions under the Hague Code of Conduct Against Ballistic Missile Proliferation, ob- 
servance of UN Debris Mitigation Standards, and safety-of-flight practices to share 
collision warning information. 

The Department worked closely with the Department of State during bilateral 
and multilateral informal discussions on the draft EU Code, and will continue to 
do so if these discussions progress to formal negotiations to ensure that U.S. na- 
tional security and legislative requirements are met. 

The Joint Staff has conducted three operational assessments of previous drafts of 
the EU Code. The findings were incorporated into the Department’s position on the 
drafts, and this process will continue during any negotiations. If such negotiations 
reach a conclusion, the Department will conduct a final review to ensure the non- 
binding EU Code does not constrain either the development of the full range of 
space capabilities nor the ability of the United States to conduct necessary national 
security space operations. 

Mr. Rogers. During the peak years of nuclear modernization, how much of the 
DOD budget will be going towards nuclear deterrence? Is that an appropriate level 
of funding for what Secretary Hagel recently called “DOD’s highest priority mis- 
sion”? 

Admiral Haney. USSTRATCOM assessment is consistent with the findings in the 
recent CBO report, “Projected Costs of the U.S. Nuclear Forces, 2015 to 2024,” that 
“estimates the costs of the nuclear forces represent roughly 5 percent to 6 percent 
of the total cost of the Administration’s plans for national defense for the next 10 
years.” 

The President’s Budget reflects a renewed emphasis on the nuclear enterprise and 
I believe the investments entailed are appropriate to ensure continued long-term vi- 
ability of the Nation’s strategic deterrent force. 

However, I remain concerned continued budget uncertainty and/or a return to 
Budget Control Act (BCA) levels could very well reverse the momentum in the 
President’s Budget and negatively impact both sustainment and the “just in time” 
modernization programs critical to maintaining a safe, secure and effective nuclear 
force. 

Mr. Rogers. Why does the United States need the long-range standoff weapon 
(LRSO) — the follow-on to the current air-launched cruise missile (ALCM)? What is 
the short, elevator speech we can bring to our fellow Members on the floor and con- 
stituents back home — why is this capability important? 

Admiral Haney. The standoff capability combined with the flexibility of the Air 
Launched Cruise Missile (ALCM) provides makes it a key component of the Nation’s 
strategic deterrence strategy. The ALCM has provided strategic deterrence for more 
than 30 years and is well past its designed 10-year service life. A^ng issues are 
a cause for concern regarding reliability, availability, and survivability of this cru- 
cial capability. The Long Range Standoff (LRSO) missile replaces the current nu- 
clear cruise missile and addresses projected adversary defense developments to en- 
sure future objectives remain achievable. 

Projected adversary air defense developments will impact confidence in the 
ALCM’s future capabilities and overall mission effectiveness. Combined with the 
penetration capability of the B-2 and the future Long Range Strike-Bomber (LRS- 
B), the LRSO will allow for continued penetration into advancing air defenses to 
deny sanctuary for potential adversaries anywhere in the world. Additionally, im- 
proved capability aspects of the LRSO ensure viability of the B-52 as a standoff 
platform to the end of its service life in 2040. Ultimately, the combination of credible 
bomber, cruise missile, and gravity weapon capabilities enable continued operational 
flexibility and the ability to signal resolve to our adversaries. 

Mr. Rogers. Can you please outline your concerns about the Open Skies treaty? 
I’m asking for your best military advice concerning potential risks to U.S. national 
security. 

Admiral Haney. USSTRATCOM’s capabilities are not significantly impacted by 
Open Skies overflights today, any more than we have been since the Treaty was im- 
plemented in 2002. After consultation with its allies, the U.S. approved certification 
of Russia’s Electro-Optical and Multi-Spectral Imaging digital sensors in 2014. How- 
ever, this did not establish a precedent for certification of any sensor/aircraft com- 
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bination in the future. Should Russia submit a request to certify new Infrared and/ 
or Synthetic Aperture Radar capabilities, it would be prudent to conduct further 
analyses of these particular sensors and their implications for national security. 
With that being said, as the U.S. works with Russia on a number of broader con- 
cerns, Open Skies continues to serve as a fundamental transparency and confidence 
building measure in support of the Euro-Atlantic alliance. 

Mr. Rogers. Do you agree with DIA Director, LTGEN Stewart who recently stat- 
ed to the HASC, “The Open Skies construct was designed for a different era. I am 
very concerned about how it is applied today and Td love to talk about in a closed 
hearing.” 

Admiral Haney. When negotiations on Open Skies first began in the 1990’s the 
United States and NATO were completing the NATO-Russia Founding Act with 
Russia. Since that time Russia has taken actions that fall outside internationally 
accepted norms of behavior. 

While the U.S. works with Russia on a number of broader concerns. Open Skies 
continues to serve as a fundamental transparency and confidence building measure 
in support of the Euro-Atlantic alliance. Regarding specific Russian OST airspace 
restrictions (e.g., Kaliningrad, Moscow) I support the State Department’s continuing 
dialogue with Russia and effort with other States Parties, via diplomatic channels, 
to urge Russia to address U.S. concerns. 

Mr. Rogers. As you know, U.S. Missile Defense spending is limited. At the same 
time, our allies are significantly investing, through Foreign Military Sales, in U.S. 
missile defense systems. What is OSD-Policy doing, in concert with the Joint Staff 
and COCOMs, to develop policies and guidance to make sure the U.S. can be fully 
interoperable and burden share with these allies? 

Adm. Haney: Same question to you from a COCOM perspective. 

Admiral Haney. As threat ranges from ballistic missiles increase over time, the 
interdependencies between Combatant Commands continue to grow in importance. 
Resource constraints underscore the criticality of leveraging allied and partner capa- 
bilities to mitigate gaps. Allied and partner engagement requires a comprehensive, 
coordinated approach to facilitate advancement toward optimal Missile Defense inte- 
gration. This includes more specific policy to enable information sharing and inte- 
gration of allies into the regional defense architectures. 

USSTRATCOM supports the Office of the Secretary of Defense for Policy (OSD/ 
P), the Joint Staff, and the Geographic Combatant Commands (GCCs) in working 
with partners and allies to resolve policy issues related to burden sharing and inter- 
operability. Foreign Military Sales are principally a Service and MDA issue, but we 
have been working with the GCCs to look at options for planning and use of allied 
and partner systems around the world. Our largest and most successful activity is 
the ongoing 23-nation NIMBLE TITAN missile defense engagement series. These 
two-year campaigns bring partners from Europe (NATO and non-NATO states), the 
Gulf states, the Asia-Pacific region, and North America, together with the U.S. De- 
partment of State, OSD/P, the Joint Staff, and the Combatant Commands to stimu- 
late the dialogue on many of the policy issues related to burden sharing and inter- 
operability. We are currently in the middle of executing the NIMBLE TITAN ’16 
campaign, which culminates with a CAPSTONE event in June 2016. 

Mr. Rogers. I am concerned with the Air Force’s plan for space-based weather 
collection that we could be headed down a similar path of relying on unreliable part- 
ners. Should we be designing a new satellite system that would require our reliance 
on Russian and Chinese weather data for our warfighter requirements? 

Admiral Haney. Currently we are not designing a system that relies on Russian 
or Chinese data to meet warfighter requirements, nor should we in the near future. 

Mr. Rogers. As recently stated hy the Director of the Defense Intelligence Agency 
at a HASC hearing on worldwide threats, “the threat to U.S. space systems and 
services will increase as potential adversaries pursue disruptive and destructive 
counterspace capabilities . . . Chinese and Russia military leaders understand the 
unique information advantages afforded by space systems and are developing capa- 
bilities to deny U.S. use of space in the event of a conflict.” Can you provide your 
perspective threat to our space systems? 

Admiral Haney. Both countries have acknowledged they are developing or have 
developed counter-space capabilities. Both countries have advanced directed energy 
capabilities that could be used to track or blind satellites, disrupting key operations. 
Based on the number and diversity of China’s existing and developmental 
counterspace capabilities, China probably will be able to hold at risk U.S. national 
security satellites in every orbital regime in the next five to ten years. Russia has 
publically stated they are developing counterspace capabilities and replacing Soviet- 
made on-orbit ballistic missile early warning systems. 
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Mr. Rogers. The 2010 National Space Policy states that the Secretary of Defense 
shall “Develop capabilities, plans, and options to deter, defend against, and, if nec- 
essary, defeat efforts to interfere with or attack U.S. or allied space systems”. What 
is the priority of this responsibility for STRATCOM? 

Admiral Haney. Space-based capabilities and effects are vital to U.S. warfighting, 
homeland security, and our way of life. Our national security is inextricably depend- 
ent on space capabilities. Therefore, addressing challenges in space remains a top 
priority for USSTRATCOM. We continue to work with the entire DOD community 
to keep pace with growing threats to our space systems. 

The recently released President’s Budget (PB 16) provides $4.7 billion of addi- 
tional space security investments that are essential for enhancing our Space Situa- 
tional Awareness, updating our Command and Control systems, and improving our 
Offensive and Defensive Space Capabilities. Additionally, USSTRATCOM is updat- 
ing all of its operational plans and nearing completion on a major update to our con- 
cept plan for space operations. These planning efforts specifically address defending 
and protecting our space capabilities in an increasingly contested domain. 

Mr. Rogers. Can you discuss the importance of assured access to space and main- 
taining two launch systems that are capable of delivering national security satellites 
into orbit? 

Admiral Haney. USSTRATCOM needs assured access to space to accomplish our 
UCP-assigned missions. Perturbations in the launch schedule place warfighting ca- 
pability at risk. Multiple launch systems capable of delivering national security sat- 
ellites into orbit increases our confidence that we’ll have the capabilities we need 
when we need them. 

Mr. Rogers. What within the NDERG process do you feel is of value and what 
would you like to see done with this group? Are actions performed by the NDERG 
in any way duplicative with the NWC? 

Admiral Haney. The Nuclear Deterrence Enterprise Review Group (NDERG) is 
a forum for the SECDEF to understand the status of the Nuclear Deterrent Enter- 
prise and associated sustainment and modernization programs given the importance 
of this strategic capability for our national security. This allows SECDEF the oppor- 
tunity to interface with key stakeholders and leaders to synchronize efforts and hold 
leaders accountable for delivering a safe, secure, effective and credible nuclear stra- 
tegic deterrent. I feel these forums are essential for mission success and are an ef- 
fective and efficient process to resolve issues. It is vital that the performance of this 
critical mission continues to get this additional focus. 

The actions of the NDERG and Nuclear Weapon Council (NWC) are not duplica- 
tive. The NWC is a joint activity of the DOD and DOE established in public law. 
Their responsibilities are focused primarily on the activities supporting the Nation’s 
nuclear weapons stockpile and aligning DOE bomb and warhead sustainment and 
modernization programs with complementary DOD systems and programs. 

Mr. Rogers. What is driving the requirement to modernize our nuclear capabili- 
ties? Is it age of our forces or the ongoing modernization efforts of other nuclear 
powers? 

Admiral Haney. Simply stated, we’ve deferred many programs for as long as pos- 
sible and any additional slip could result in a loss of capability and increased cost. 
Today’s complex and dangerous global security environment, to include the ongoing 
modernization efforts of other nuclear powers, demands that we properly sustain 
and modernize our strategic capabilities. The President’s EY16 Budget strikes a re- 
sponsible balance between national priorities and fiscal realities, and begins to re- 
duce some of the risk we have accumulated because of deferred maintenance and 
sustainment as we pursue modernization. This budget supports my mission require- 
ments. We cannot as a Nation afford to underfund these vital missions, especially 
given that other nations are modernizing their strategic capabilities. We 
have delayed investment in some of the replacement capabilities for too long 
and we must not delay these programs any further: examples Ohio Replace- 
ment Program, Long Range Strike Bomber, B-61 and Long Range Standoff 
(LRSO) missile, Minuteman replacement. We must have sustained resources 
dedicated in PB16 and beyond. I remain concerned that if we do not receive relief 
from the Budget Control Act, we will experience signihcant risk in providing the 
U.S. with the strategic capabilities it needs. 

Mr. Rogers. If sequestration were to return, what would your assessment be of 
the impact on sustainment and modernization of our nuclear forces? 

Admiral Haney. If fiscal constraints are imposed by the Budget Control Act, it 
would measurably weaken our national defense, and provide encouragement and 
momentum to America’s foes. The missions that have the highest risk are those mis- 
sions requiring strategic deterrence and assurance capabilities that take time to re- 
place once they are no longer available. Sequestration in FY 2013 resulted in adjust- 
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ments to our nuclear force sustainment and modernization plans to fit within the 
appropriated resources. Return of sequestration jeopardizes our ability to meet our 
national defense strategy by incurring unacceptable levels of risk. 

The President’s Fiscal Year 2016 budget strikes a responsible balance between na- 
tional priorities and fiscal realities, and begins to address accumulated risks from 
deferred sustainment and modernization programs for weapons systems and infra- 
structure. Budget cuts imposed by sequestration will cause capability gaps in the 
coming decade because there is no margin left in the timeline required to modernize 
our strategic forces before our current capabilities become unsustainable. 

Mr. Rogers. Why is a Triad of nuclear forces still necessary? What can we do 
with three legs that we can’t do with one or two? 

Admiral Haney. Every day, the Triad deters potential adversaries, assures allies, 
and preserves stability with countries that pose an existential threat to the United 
States. It is the combination of attributes across the Triad that ensures potential 
adversaries understand they cannot escalate their way out of a failed conflict. The 
Triad imposes unacceptable costs and denies benefits of a strategic attack against 
the United States. 

The integration of warning, NC3, attribution, and nuclear forces provides an as- 
sured response across all postures. Our ICBM force promotes deterrence and sta- 
bility by fielding a responsive and resilient capability. The Navy’s SSBNs and Tri- 
dent II D5 ballistic missiles constitute the Triad’s most survivable leg. Our dual- 
capable B-52 and B-2 bombers continue to provide significant conventional capabili- 
ties along with flexibility and visibility. Finally, the three legs of the Triad provide 
the capability to mitigate risk caused by technological failure of any weapon or plat- 
form, technical advances by our adversaries, or significant changes in the geo-polit- 
ical environment. If the nuclear forces were reduced to a Dyad or Monad, the ability 
to deter, assure, and manage risk is significantly degraded. 

Mr. Rogers. Since the President’s goal is a world free of nuclear weapons, why 
should we modernize our nuclear capabilities? 

Admiral Haney. The President also said “So today, I state clearly and with con- 
yiction America’s commitment to seek the peace and security of a world without nu- 
clear weapons. I’m not naiye. This goal will not be reached quickly — perhaps not in 
my lifetime. It will take patience and persistence.” He went on to state “Make no 
mistake: As long as these weapons exist, the United States will maintain a safe, 
secure and effectiye arsenal to deter any adversary, and guarantee that defense to 
our allies.” 

The U.S. has a long-standing commitment to reduce nuclear forces consistent with 
national policy and geopolitical conditions. This has been demonstrated by an endur- 
ing track record of arms reduction treaties including on-going force structure 
changes under the New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty. However, as long as nu- 
clear attack remains an existential threat, we must commit resources to ensure our 
deterrent forces remain viable and credible. 

Modernization enables incorporation of modern safety and security features into 
weapons that were designed decades ago; allows reductions in the number of weap- 
ons by reducing numbers and types of warheads (e.g., B61-12 modernization). In 
order to maintain strategic stability, the United States must retain an effective nu- 
clear capability, especially in light of adversary nuclear modernization efforts. 

Mr. Rogers. Why do you need a replacement for the ALCM? 

Admiral Haney. The Air Launched Cruise Missile (ALCM) has provided strategic 
deterrence for over 30 years, but is well past its designed 10-year service life and 
aging issues will begin to adversely affect reliability, availability, and survivability. 
The stand-off capability combined with the maximum flexibility the ALCM provides 
makes it a key component of the Nation’s strategic deterrence strategy. The Long- 
Range Standoff missile (LRSO) replaces the ALCM and addresses projected adver- 
sary air defense developments. 

Projected adversary air defense developments will impact confidence in the 
ALCM’s future capabilities and overall mission effectiveness. Combined with the 
penetration capability of the B-2 and the future Long Range Strike-Bomber (LRS- 
B), the LRSO will allow for continued penetration into advancing air defenses to 
deny sanctuary for potential adversaries anywhere in the world. Additionally, im- 
proved capability aspects of the LRSO ensure viability of the B-52 as a standoff 
platform to the end of its service life in 2040. Ultimately, the LRSO will play a key 
role in enabling continued operational flexibility and in ensuring the ability to sig- 
nal resolve to our adversaries. 

Mr. Rogers. Can the Ohio-class be extended any further? 

Admiral Haney. No, the OHIO-class submarines cannot be extended any further. 
The submarines original life span was projected for 30 years. However by the inge- 
nuity of our engineers which have examined the design and looked for every effi- 
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ciency to extend its life, the submarine can remain viable and in service for 42 
years. The Ohio-class will be the oldest class of submarine the U.S. has ever oper- 
ated when they begin to retire in 2027. The Navy is delivering the OHIO Replace- 
ment SSBN “just in time” to prevent a critical capability gap. Additional replace- 
ment schedule slips will lead to a situation where current U.S. strategic deterrence 
requirements will not be met. 

Mr. Rogers. Why is there increased investment in space capabilities in PB16? 
Why is it important? 

Admiral Haney. Our potential adversaries have signaled their ability to conduct 
hostile operations in space as a natural extension of the terrestrial battlefield, and 
consider these operations essential to deny U.S. forces the asymmetric advantages 
of space. China launched an anti-satellite test in 2007 and July 2014. Russia has 
publicly stated it is expanding its counterspace capabilities, while in the possession 
of anti-satellite weapons and conducting anti-satellite research. This budget sup- 
ports my mission requirements, maintains our asymmetric advantage in space, and 
protects our strategic capabilities. 
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